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NOTES UPON THE BIBLE.—No. III. 


In the two preceding numbers of these notes, I have given 
some historical account of the origin of that collection of writ- 
ings, which constitute the New Testament, of the manner in 
which they were preserved in manuscript for more than four- 
teen centuries, of the circumstances under which the present 
received text was then formed and printed, and of some of 
the attempts, which have since been made to correct such 
errours, as farther researches have, in the course of three cen- 
turies, discovered in the copy, and to restore it to its primitive 
purity. 

We have seen that but few manuscript copies were con- 


sulted, in forming the text as it was first printed ; nor had it 


the benefit of correction from the readings of any considerable 
number more, before it was considered as fixed, and to be re- 
garded asa standard. But since that period, numerous manu- 
scripts have come to light, some of very ancient date, and many 
of them of great value, for recovering a more correct reading 
of the text. Ancient versions also, which were either un- 
known, or inaccessible at that time, have furnished valuable 
contributions, either to confirm or to correct the text, and re- 
course has been had to quotations from the books of the New 
Testament, to be found in the writings of early Christians. 
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162 Notes on the Bible. 


The use of all these researches has been to establish, on 
the most unquestionable ground, the general purity of the 
writings of the New Testament, and the general correctness 
of the received text; at the same time that they supply the 
means of restoring the true reading, wherever errours have 
erept in, and prove clearly that neither it, nor any other sin- 
gle existing copy, can be presumed to be wholly without fault. 

Before the invention of printing, copies of books could be 
multiplied only by the slow and expensive process of writing 
and of course every copy that was taken was liable to new 
errours in addition to those, which had crept into it at each 
preceding transcript. Now, in books transmitted down in this 
manner through fourteen centuries, (for so long it was from 
the time of the apostles to that in which they issued from the 
Complutum press,) the mistakes in transcribing may be ex- 
pected to be numerous, and sometimes of some importance. 
Especially must this be the case in respect to writings, which 
had been often transcribed, in places far distant from each 
other, with different degrees of care, and sometimes by per- 
sons imperfectly, if at “all, acquainted with the language in 
which they were written. 

The variety thus found in the existing manuscripts of the 
New Testament, constitutes what is called the various read- 
ings of that book. They are distinguished from mere errata 
in this respect, that the datter are mistakes of the last tran- 
scriber in departing from the text before him; the former are 
errours, which he finds in the text, and transfers into the copy 
he is taking. The first departure, therefore, from the original 
text, is only an erratum, and becomes a various reading by 
being transferred to another copy, as a part of the text.* 

Properly speaking, a various reading is a departure from 
the original text ; but, as we have not now the original text, 
with which to compare existing copies, we are under the ne- 


~The same principle holds, as to a departure from any succeeding copy 
after the original. ‘The first déviation from that copy is an erratum. It be- 
comes a various reading, when it is again transferred into another copy, as a 
part of the true text. Let A for example, be assumed as the original text. 
When the copy B is taken from it, the mistakes of the transcriber in copying 
are simply errata. They become various readings, when the copy C taken 
from B retains those errours as a part of the true text. But if the copy C 
varies from B in other places, where B was a true copy of the original, they 
are only errata; and they, in the same manner, become various readings, when 
copied again by D they are retained as making a part of the true text. 
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cessity of assuming some one copy as a standard, and the 
received text is adopted for this purpose, every deviation from 
which is called a various reading. It follows, that every va- 
rious reading, as the phrase is used, is not of course a false 
reading. It is always a question to he decided by fair prin- 
ciples of criticism, whether, in any given instance, the copy, 
which we have assumed as a standard, or the variation from 
it, be the true reading. It may be, that the received text, 
and not the copy that we compare with it, is a deviation from 
the original reading. 

All variations from the original text in succeeding copies 
may be referred either to accident or design. In the former 
class are comprehended all those, which are owing to the 
mere carelessness of the copyist, in varying from the text be- 
fore him by the addition, omission, or change of letters, sylla- 
bles, or words, or in mistaking the text, and thus copying 
it wrong ; also those, which are occasioned by the incorrect- 
ness of the copy itself, which he is transcribing, on account 
of the mistakes introduced into it by a previous transcriber. 

In the latter class are included alterations, which have been 
made intentionally by criticks for the purpose of improving the 
text, or of restoring it by conjecture, where it was supposed 
to have been corrupted before ; also such alterations, as have 
been made to serve the designs of a party, introduced for the 
purpose of giving support to some favourite opinion, or to 
overthrow one that is offensive. 

To this last cause very few of the various readings can 
with any probability be attributed ; for very few of them are 
of such a nature, as to furnish any ground for suspecting that 
they were introduced without authority, either by the critick, 
in order to render the text more intelligible, or by the secta- 
rian, to bend its meaning to the support of a favourite opinion. 
Readings of the kind above mentioned, affecting the evidence 
of some doctrine, or making a change in the sense of the pas- 
sage where it stands, we have reason to believe, had usually 
a very innocent origin, being nothing more than the transfer 
ofa marginal note by the transcriber into the body of the text. 

It was customary for the owner of a manuscript to insert a 


word or a sentence in the margin of his copy, explanatory of 


a difficult passage, or expressing more fully or more clearly 
its meaning. ‘This note a transcriber was not unlikely to mis- 
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take for a part of the text, which having been omitted in 
copying was afterwards placed in the margin, and which it 
was his duty to restore to its place in the text. 

Upon this view of the various readings in the text of the 
New Testament, it becomes a question of deep interest to 
the Christian, in what degree its purity is affected by them. 
For if the alterations, to which time, carelessness, and fraud, 
have subjected these writings, are such as to render it im- 
possible to ascertain, to any degree of certainty, what they 
originally were, on important points of fact or doctrine ; it 
must be acknowledged, that their value, as a source of his- 
torical truth, and their certainty, as a rule of faith and man- 
ners, is destroyed, or at least so far impaired, as to weaken 
essentially our confidence in them, 

But the appearance of uncertainty, so striking on a first 
view of the various readings, which meet the eye on almost 
every page of the New Testament, vanishes on a closer in- 
spection ; and all apprehension of their influence on the Chris- 
tian faith or doctrine is removed, when we see of what kind 
they are. For, as to the great bulk of these varieties in the 
text, they make no alteration whatever in its sense. ‘They 
are evidently the mere mistakes of transcribers, copied by 
succeeding transcribers, easy to be accounted for, and easily 
corrected. Some of them are such as to give a different sense 
to the passage in which they are found, and thus to render it 
difficult, perhaps sometimes impossible, to ascertain what was 
the meaning originally intended by the author; yet neither 
of the several readings, and neither of the senses in which the 
passage can be understood, having any relation to any im- 
portant fact or doctrine of our religion. A few only, and they 
are very few, whether considered absolutely, or relatively to 
the whole number, are of such a nature as to excite much in- 
terest in ascertaining which is the true reading, on account of 
the influence, which either of the readingsin question may have 
on the support of any article of Christian faith. And of 
these last, which are the only ones about which we can feel 
any concern, it is extremely important to observe, that there 
2s no doctrine or fact so wholly depentent on them, that it 
must be received or rejected, accordingly as one or the other 
reading of the text shall prevail. Whatever reading be adopt- 
ed in the cases in question, no new view will be presented of 
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the Christian doctrine, nor will the degree of evidence, by which 
any truth of our religion is supported, be materially changed.* 

Had the copies of the New Testament, which have come 
down to us, in their transmission through successive centuries, 
and versions from one language into another, suffered changes 
of such a nature, as to render it uncertain what were the facts 
and events originally narrated, what were the principles of 
the Christian institution, what were the real character and 
actions of its founder, and what the doctrine he promul- 
gated ; then, indeed, must we resign our confidence in the 
sacred text; for then would it be impossible to learn from it, 
with any degree of certainty, what Christianity originally was. 
Had there, on the other hand, been a perfect uniformity in 
all the manuscript copies, that have come down to us; weve 
there no various readings, or were they fewer, or of a different 
kind ; unless it were proved, that the sacred text had been 
preserved by miracle from the unvarying effects of time upon 
the text of every other book, how difficult would it be to 
account for this perfect uniformity in the several copies, con- 
sistently with the authenticity of the book! To what strong 
suspicion would it be liable of concert and management, in 
order to produce this uniformity, so contrary to al] the laws, 
the operation of which is experienced in other writings ! 

But to neither of these objections, as to the purity of the 
text, are the writings of the New Testament exposed. The 
several copies differ from each other just as they might be 
expected to do, in the circumstances in which they have come 
down to us in manuscript through so many centuries; yet 


* It may be thought, perhaps, that the celebrated text, 1 John, v. 7. forms 
an exception to the last remark, as being the only text in the Bible, that ex- 
presses distinctly the great doctrine of a trinity of personsin the unity of the Deity ; 
so that the doctrine itself rests wholly upon the genuineness of that single text. 
This would indeed be a real exception, were it a fact, that the doctrine itseif 
is expressed distinctly in that text. But this is not the case. Were the genu- 
ineness of the text admitted, all that is proved is, that there are three wit- 
nesses in heaven, that agree in the same testimony. But there is no intimation 
of any other kind of unity. On the contrary, there is a strong positive impli- 
cation that there is not. It is the testimony only that is one. The witnesses 
are expressly declared to be three. The text therefore expresses no doctrine 
or sentiment that is peculiar to it, and none that gives any support to the po- 
pular doctrine of the Trinity. Certainly it can with no pretence be said to 
express distinctly the doctrine of a trinity of persons in the unity of the Deity. 
_ This is said, not from the apprehension, that there is the smallest ground 
tor believing the text to be genuine. There was probably never a question of 
biblical criticism more completely settled, than that, which relates to the au- 


thority of this text, and which has issued in the establishment of its spurious- 
ness. 
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numerous as their minute and unimportant differenees are, 
their general agreement is of the most satisfactory kind. For, 
as we have before stated, each and every copy contains the 
same rule of life, gives us the same course of history, refers 
to the same prophecies, relates the same miracles, and esta- 
blishes the same institution. 

Is there a copy of the Christian Scriptures in any language, 
from which the honest inquirer would draw a different sys- 
tem of faith and duty, or a different representation of the 
divine character and government from that, which he finds 
in the copy before him; or one in which he might not find 
the whole system of Christian history, doctrine, and morals ? 
{s there a copy from which a single article of our faith, import- 
ant to be known, believed, or practised, is absent? It belongs 
to him, who would weaken your confidence in the sacred 
writings by suspicions of their corruption, to produce one ; 
to show, that the alterations, which the text has undergone, 
are such, and the varieties in the different copies of such a 
nature, as to render our faith, and duty, and hopes, uncertain. 
Until this is done, we have a right to regard the authority of 
the Christian Scriptures, and the purity of the text, as firmly 
established ; so that the various readings discovered in the 
different copies are no reasonable ground of perplexity or 
alarm, since they furnish no just cause of triumph to the ene- 
my of our faith. 

But this is not all that may be said. ‘The various read- 
ings, of which we are speaking, are not merely harmless. 
They serve at once the purpose of ascertaining to us the ex- 
tent, to which the text has suffered by the hand of time, and 
of furnishing the means of repairing the injury. Their ex- 
istence and their publicity show, that these books have passed 
down the current of time subject to the same casualties, as 
other ancient writings, and accordingly liable to no peculiar 
suspicion of having been tampered with by their friends, for 
the purpose of concealing or disguising their real state. While, 
therefore, they confessedly furnish proof of change, or if you 
please, corruption of the original text to a certain degree, 
they supply also the means of correcting errours in the receiv- 
ed texi, and of restoring it to its primitive purity. ‘To this 
use they have been successfully applied, and to this use they 
are to be still farther applied. 

Since the printing of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
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ment, in the sixteenth century, manuscripts of great antiqui- 
ty, and some of them of great value, have come to light; and 
together with them also ancient versions, which were at that 
time but little known; or inaccessible. In these manuscripts 
and versions, and in quotations from the Scriptures in the writ- 
ings of the early Fathers, are found the various readings, 
which the industry of biblical scholars has collected together, 
and which, at first view, present so formidable an aspect on 
the margin of every page of the corrected text of Griesbach. 
It was by the help of these, that a work so desirable to the 
Christian world was achieved by that mdefatigable scholar ; 
that of rescuing the text of the New Testament from those 
faults, by which the Christian, though his religious views and his 
system of faith were not essentially affected, often found his 
understanding perplexed, and his taste offended, and some- 
times even his judgment misled. 

Of these manuscripts, according to Marsh the learned trans- 
lator of Michaelis, more than 450 have actually been exa- 
mined either wholly or in part; and this number makes but a 
small part of those, which are yet to be drawn forth, if their 
testimony should be required, either in support of the text, 
or for its correction. No less than 355 manuscripts were 
consulted in forming the corrected text of Griesbach. It is 
however to be observed, that very few of these were complete 
copies of the whole New Testament. Most of the manu- 
scripts contain only the four Gospels, some of them only the 
Acts and the Catholick Epistles ; others these last together 
with the Epistles of Paul; a few only contain the Apocalypse ; 
and many are defective, having lost by time, or use, or want 
of care in their preservation, several parts, which originally be- 
longed to them ; and some consist only of a few fragments.* 

* This incompleteness of ancient manuscripts is a fact of some importance. 
The ignorance of it has sometimes led to mortifying mistakes; and a pre- 
sumption of the ignorance of others has emboldened violent partizans to prac- 
tice the most impudent imposition for the purpose of supporting a favourite 
doctrine. An instance of this is related by Wetstein of a French preacher in 
the Netherlands, who asserted in a public discourse, that the disputed text, 
| John, v. 7, relative to the three heavenly witnesses, was contained in the 
Codex Cantabrigiensis, whereas the episile itself is not in that copy. The manu- 
script consists only of the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

He mentions also another instance of a similar kind. It was asserted by 
a writer of some character, that the doxology to the Lord’s prayer, which in 
the received text is found in the 6th chapter of Matthew, was contained in the 
Alexandrine manuscript, whereas the fact is, that the chapter itself is not there. 


It is well known that the twenty four first chapters of Matthew are missing 
from that copy. 
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There are three circumstances of difference, by which the 

relative value of manuscripts, for the purpose of ascertaining 

the purity of the text, or for correcting it, may be estimated. 
Ist. ‘They are, in the first place, to be distinguished by the 

materials upon which they are written. 

The most ancient copies are on vellum. The only excep- 
tion is that of a copy of the Gospel of Mark at Venice, writ- 
ten on the Egyptian papyrus, which is believed to be of great 
antiquity. But how far it makes an exception is uncertain, 
as its exact age is not known. 

Those written on the charta bombycina, a kind of cotton pa- 
per, are of considerable antiquity. but these cannot be re- 
ferred to a period earlier than the ninth century. By far the 
greatest number of manuscripts are written upon common pa- 
per, and are known from that circumstance alone to be of mo- 
dern date. They were chiefly written, says Wetstein, in Ita- 
ly, as late as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and can 
none of them belong to a period earlier than the thirteenth. 

2d. A second important distinction in manuscripts relates 
to the character in which they are written. 

The most ancient are written wholly in what are called 
Uneial or capital Letters. ‘They are without accents or as- 
pirates, and for the most part without any distinction of words. 
Whole sentences in succession are written in a continuous 
manner, without intervals of space between any of the letters, 
to designate the words of which the passage consists. The 
oldest of them now extant are supposed by some to have been 
written as early as the fourth century. By others their date 
is fixed to the fifth or sixth. The character, in which the 
most ancient are written, is perfectly simple and unadorned, 
resembling the inscriptions, which are found on the most an- 
cient Grecian monuments. Of this description are the Alex- 
andrine and Cambridge manuscripts, very excellent copies 
of which are to be seen in the library of Harvard College. 

Those which were written as late as the ninth century ap- 
pear in a character more rude, and at the same time far more 
ornamented ; partaking very clearly, as is observed, of the 
taste of a semibarbarous age. By this circumstance criticks 
are enabled to determine, with a considerable degree of con- 
fidence, the age of copies, falling between those periods, by 
the degree in which they approach, on the one hand, to the 
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simplicity of the former, or, on the other hand, to the rude- 
ness and cumbrous ornament of the latter. 

Those copies, which appear in the small Greek letter, are 
comparatively modern. ‘The tenth century is the highest an- 
tiquity, to which the oldest of them can have any claim. 

3d. For the purpose of estimating the relative value of man- 
uscripts, they have again been reduced to several classes, 
according to the countries from which they were brought. 
They are traced to four families or editions, from some one 
of which each of the copies, which have yet been discovered, 
is supposed to have sprung. 

There was, in the first place, the western edition, consist- 
ing of those copies, which were used in countries, where the 
Latin language was spoken. It coincides with the Latin ver- 
sion, which was probably made from it; and its agreement 
with the more ancient Latin version is said te be still closer, 
than with the present text of the Vulgste. It corresponds 
also, as might be expected, with the quotations in the Latin 
Fathers. 

There was, in the next place, the Alexandrine edition, 
which was the copy used in Egypt, and from which was 
made the version into the Coptic, or language of Lower 
Egypt, and probably also into the Sahrdic, or the language 
spoken in Upper Egypt. With this text the quotations in the 
writings of Origen, Cyril, and other divines of the Alexan- 
drine school, are found also to agree. 

There was, in the third place, what is calied the Edessene 
edition, chiefly important as the parent of the ancient Syriac 
version. We have no certainty that any copy of this edition 
is now in being. It is however stated, as a remarkable fact, 
that although the version mentioned above has so completely 
taken place of the original in the East, where it was made, that 
the original itself has disappeared ; yet Greek copies have 
been found in the West of Europe, which coincide so closely 
with the Syriac version, that, however difficult it may be to 
account for the fact, there can be little doubt, that they be- 
long to the same edition, and were derived from the same 
copy, from which that version was made. How they came 
into Europe or when is not known. 

In the last place is mentioned the Byzantine edition, which 
was the copy used at Constantinople, the capital of the East- 
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ern empire. As this was the edition used where the Greek 
language was spoken, there are many more copies of this 
edition, than of all the others together. To this edition are 
to be referred the quotations of Chrysostom, and those of 
Theophylact, bishop of Bulgaria, as also the Sclavonian or 
Russian version. And it is finally to be regarded as the 
basis of our received text, which is often found to agree with 
this, where it varies from the readings of the retin editions. 





TRANSIENT GOODNESS. 


Tue picture, which the pen of inspiration has drawn of 
transient virtue, as resembling ‘the morning cloud and the 
early dew,’ is, we fear, a just picture of the goodness of a large 
proportion of every Christian community. Of this kind of 
virtue, we may say, that it blossoms‘ but bears no fruit. It 
holds out promises, which it does not perform. It is fair in 
appearance, but it wants reality and substance. When men 
commence a course of religion, and do not persevere ; when 
they resolve, but fail to execute ; when they are unfaithful to 
their own purposes and convictions ; when their zeal is chilled 
to indifference, and charity waxes cold, and devotion languish- 
es; when the world with its cares, and pleasure with its al- 
lurements; when riches in their deceitfulness, or the lust of 
other things come and teke possession, where religion was 
preparing “itself an abode, then is their ‘ goodness like the 
morning cloud and the early dew.’ 

But to form right views of this short lived virtue, we must 
distinguish it carefully from hypocrisy, the characteristick of 
which is, that it assumes the garb of religion without any feel- 
ing of its power. The character, here intended, is sincere 
as far asit goes. Itreally means what it proposes at the time; 
and we see, at once, its origin and its danger, in that it yields 
itself without consideration to the impulse of feeling, and mis- 
takes a passing emotion for the strength and consistency of 
mature resolution. Peter was not a hypocrite, when he re- 
solved before his Lord, ‘ Though I die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee.’ It was the ardour of his heart, uttering itself 
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in promises, which a better self-acquaintance would have 
taught him, he might not be able to perform. And in this 
fervour of mind, combined with the corrupting influences of 
the world and the spirit of self-deceit, is to be found a fruitful 
source of the inconstancy here designed. 

It is therefore the character, not of hypocrites, who put on 
the mask of religion to hide their villany, or to accomplish 
some worldly purpose ; not of unbelievers, who refuse to re- 
ligion so much as the tribute of their speculative assent; not 
of the insensible, who are proof against the admonitions of 
conscience and the calls of the Gospel ; not of the abandoned, 
who have sold themselves to commit all iniquity with greedi- 
ness, but of a class, which forms, it is to be feared, a large 
proportion in every Christian community ; of those, who re- 
solve and wish, and do not accomplish ; who find a certain 
charm and loveliness in religion, and for a time pursue it; 
but whom the world solicits, and the solicitation is granted ; 
and who, notwithstanding certain degrees of love to God, cer- 
tain desires after holiness, and some partial attainments in 
virtue, are always giving themselves reason to mourn their de- 
viations, and are always to be found among the wavering and 
unsteady disciples. ‘1 know thy works,’ said the spirit of 
God to the Church of Ephesus, graciously commending at the 
same time what virtue they possessed, ‘ I know thy works, 
and that for my sake thou hast believed ; nevertheless I have 
somewhat against thee, that thou hast forsaken thy first love. 
Remember from what thou hast fallen, and do thy first works.’ 

If we inquire into the sources of this inconsistency, we 
should find them partly in the superficial views entertained 
of the nature and obligations of religion itself; partly in 
an ardour of mind, which in the eagerness of resolution over- 
looks the difficulty of performance, and in our early sanguine 
expectations as to the efficacy of the ordinances of religion, 
and of the special providences of God. 

A fruitful source of danger upon this subject is undoubtedly 
to be found in superficial views of religion itself. The foun- 
dation of consistent practice must be lain in deeply establish- 
ed principle ; and this principle is the fruit of serious and 

-mature reflection ; reflection on the great truths, duties, and 
alternatives of religion. A man, who thinks only occasionally 
or carelessly of what he owes to God, and to his own soul, 
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will not, in the hour of danger, find himself fortified against 
the solicitations of passion, or any outward temptation. Deep 
feeling and consistent practice in religion can be the result 
only of serious thought. ‘The mind must be established by 
deliberate reflection on truth, to give to that truth its full eff- 
cacy upon the heart and life. Yet it will not be denied, 
that this is very different from the kind of reflection usually 
bestowed. Few men accustom themselves to think of reli- 
gion, as involving all that is most precious to their souls; their 
present peace and their eternal salvation. For the most part 
they bestow upon it a transient thought ; a divided ora su- 
perficial attention. Hence, as their minds are not occupied, 

their feelings are not enlisted ; and as no man uniformly per- 
severes in that, to which his silvctiaes are not given, it need 
not surprise us, that so many, who begin well and endure for 
a season, as soon as a slight discouragement cometh, fall 
away. 

‘There is also danger from that ardour of mind, generally 
found in the earlier and inexperienced periods of life, tempt- 
ing to precipitate plans, and to extravagant expectations of 
the efficacy of the means and ordinances of religion, independ- 
antly of personal effort and prayer. It will at once be per- 
ceived, that we are not here intending that earnestness and 
engagedness oi soul, without which nothing permanent in re- 
ligion can be accomplished; but we refer to that ardour, 
which comes with a sanguine temperament, and depends for 
its continuance on periods and circumstances of life. In the 
season of youth, for example, before we have made trial of 
the world’s temptations, or of our own weakness ; when our 
feelings are fresh, and our hopes are buoyant, and we have 
not yet learnt caution from difficulty ; or, in entering upon a 
new and important relation, domestick, professional, or in any 
way affecting the great interests of life, when the novelty of 
the change excites reflection, and its responsibleness awakens 
our solicitude, we ley down our plan, and fondly dream that 
we shall fulfil it. But with the excitements and the duties 
come also the discouragements ; our resolution faulters; the 
excitement has gone by ; ; anda ‘little time leaves us indolent, 
careless, and unfaithful. In like manner, under particular 
events of God’s providence, designed to awaken us ; when a 
languid frame reminds us of the uncertainty of our lives ; or 
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straitened circumstances bring dejection to our spirits, or 
when death has torn from us the object of affection and hope ; 
when we are compelled to feel the emptiness of the world, 
and see with our own eyes, and realize in our own calamities 
what was before an empty speculation ; under these or simi- 
lar circumstances of tenderness and fear, we go to God ; 
we resolve, that we will give up the vanities of the world, and 
find all our refuge and hope in the service of religion. But 
our sorrows have their temptations, as well as their admoni- 
tions ; the engagements and cares of life return upon us ; the 
spirituality, that adversity had been cherishing, wears away, and 
we are soon as selfish, and worldly, and insensible as before. 

In our improvement also of the means of religion there is 
danger, lest the excitement of first impressions should subside ; 
and that the benefit derived from these be as transient and 
ineffectual as from the special providences of God. We ap- 
proach, for example, for the first time to the table of the Lord. 
We are led thither perhaps by a calm, serious reflection, which 
possibly we may have long entertained, of the sacredness and 
obligation of this ordinance ; or perhaps we have been more 
immediately persuaded by the perusal of a book, by the con- 
versation of a pious friend, by the influence, as before, of 
some affecting providence of God. We come in the spirit of 
Christian hope, with an earnestness of resolution, and, we vill 
suppose, with a sincere and humble piety, which God accepts. 
Our best affections, our holiest desires are engaged ; and we 
fondly trust, that this act of our faith and gratitude may prove 
to us the commencement of a new life. But we must take 
heed, lest we mistake the freshness and ardour of devout feel- 
ing for the state of a confirmed Christian ; and lest we depead 
on an outward ordinance, as a means of improvement, to ac- 
complish that for us, which can be the fruit only of personal 
effort, habitual circumspection, and earnest prayer. 

There is, indeed, the greatest reason to distrust all excite- 
ment in religion, that is not sustained by deliberate reflection, 
both of the supreme importance of the subject, and of the 
obstacles, which, from our tempers, our condition, or from 
whatever circumstances, may be opposed to us. As in every 
important concern of life, it is the dictate of wisdom to sit 
down and count the cost, so in this especially, in comparison 
with which the highest earthly objects lose all their interest, 
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we must deliberately fortify ourselves with the whole armour 
of God. Mere feeling, that is not founded in conviction, is 
not to be trusted. By its nature it is fallacious, and generally 
it will be found, that in proportion as it approaches to ecstacy 
and transport, it is short lived and unprofitable. Nay, there 
is danger, lest in the exhaustion of the soul, and in the dis- 
gust, which, when the impulse has gone, we may feel at our 
own extravagance, we may become indifferent and insensible. 

Our observation of the sources of inconstant virtue may at 
the same time show to us its evil. It is doing superficially, 
and for a season, what should be the settled business of our 
lives. It is bringing a doubtful, transient passion to a service, 
which demands the continued exercise of our noblest powers 
and of our purest affections. It is trifling with the most seri- 
ous of all concerns. It supposes a course, and implies a 
character, which can never approve itself to our judgment ; 
for it must be evident to the least reflection, that if religion 
demands any thing, it demands all; that on the same vrounds, 
that it claims a part, it is entitled to the service of our whole 
lives. It is utterly unprofitable ; for with such wavering, short 
lived virtue, we are perpetually losing the little we may have 
gained. It is above all displeasing to God, for it involves un- 
faithfulness to our covenant; it is the forsaking of him, who 
is the fountain of living waters, and the hewing out to our- 
selyes of broken cisterns, that can hold no water. It is, there- 
fore, ruinous to our hopes of salvation ; for it is only in patient 
continuance in well doing, that we can attain eternal life. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if we would possess a virtue 
consistent and enduring, we must lay its foundations broad 
and deep, in just convictions of the nature of religion itself; 
remembering, that it is not a transport, an occasional effort, 
but a principle, designed to pervade, elevate, and sanctify our 
souls ; that it calls us to the service of a God, who holds a 
perfect claim to the service of our whole lives, onli who, what- 
ever may be our fickleness, changes not either in the perfec- 
tions of his nature, or in the requirements of his law; that as 
the duties of religion cannot be fulfilled, nor its spirit acquired, 
so neither can its comforts or its hopes be realized, but in a 
course of resolute and unwavering obedience. We shall also 
guard against the danger, to which we have adverted, of 
making our religious feelings to depend upon particular occur- 
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vences, or outward ordinances. For while we should ear- 
nestly endeavour to accept and improve these, as the instru- 
ments of holiness, we should strive that the religious principle 
be so established within us, that our piety may not languish, 
even in the absence of all these; and that whatever may be the 
outward circumstances of our lives, whether we are prosperous 
or afflicted ; among Christian friends in the temple, where 
sympathy alone may kindle up our devotion, or in the solitary 
chamber, where there is none to witness but God; in our 
native home, where the Sabbath returns to us with its enliven- 
ing privileges, or in the wide deep, where there is no altar 
but the altar of the heart, our faith may still be strong, and 
the love of God may still purify and rejoice our souls. We 
do not mean that we have equal advantages for the mainte- 
nance of the religious character in the privation as in the en- 
joyment of these outward privileges; but that, if we would 
maintain a consistent virtue it must not depend on these; and 
that we should be equally faithful to our principles and duties 
amidst the common circumstances of life, as in the immediate 
services of religion, or under the excitements of some special 
providence.. We must indeed feel, and feel deeply, the 
power of God’s truth, the solemnity of our destiny, and what- 
ever affects the interests of our immortal souls. But we must 
‘be jealous’ over our stronger emotions ‘ with a godly jealousy,’ 
lest they be fruitless and unavailing ; ; lest they pass away with 
the occasion that excited them, and only leave us to the shame 
and folly of trifling with our own souls; of swelling the ac- 
count, which we must render, of resolutions we have broken, 
of the movings of God’s Spirit within us, we have quenched, 
end of opportunities of grace, enjoyed only to be abused. 





EXTRACTS FROM A NOTE BOOK. 
Sacrifice.* 


‘War was there, in all the Jewish sacrifices, especially in 
those, which more eminently typified the sacrifice of Christ, 
from which we may learn the proper efficacy, and the true 


* Continued from page 114. 
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nature and design, of his sacrifice ? These are discovered, 
principally, in two things. The first is, that the efficacy of all 
the victims, properly, had respect to God. The second: is, that 
vicarious punishment was inflicted on the piacular victims. 
The first of these things indicates, that the efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice primarily, and properly, had respect, not to men, but 
to God. ‘The second teaches us, that Christ suffered a viea- 
rious punishment for our sins..—Outram on Sacrifices, p. 229. 

Nore. ‘The question arises, and it is very important, were 
the piacular sacrifices of the Mosaick law instituted, because 
sacrifice, or an offering of blood for sin, was in itself necessary, 
or, W as their institution merely an incidental part of the Jewish 
economy ? If they were instituted for the very end of being 
typical of the sacrifice to be made by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we may then carefully seek for correspondences between the 
type and the antitype. But let us still beware that we be not 
wise above what is written. The Mosaick law appointed no 
atonement for those sins, by which life was forfeited. And, 
not only are atonements required by it, where the severest 
casuist would not impute guilt; but they were made as well 
without, as with blood. ‘Nor was the atonement ever made 
by the death of the animal, but by the sprinkling of the blood 
afterwards. It was made by the priest, whose office did not 
begin, till after the victim was slain by the person who brought 
it. The sons of Aaron then made the atonement, by sprin- 
kling the blood about the altar, or by pouring it at the bottom 
of it.’ Even, therefore, in this view of sacrifices, the doctrine 
is a mere assumption, that vicarious punishment was inflicted 
on the piacular victims. 

But if the doctrine be admitted, that sacrifices would not 
have been appointed to the Israelites, but from the circum- 
stance, that having been accustomed to this mode of worship, 
and being strongly attached to it, they were not prepared to 
maintain a more purely Spiritual service, there is then good 
sround to suppose, that what is said of the sacrifice of our 
Lord, is wholly figurative language, and employed in accom- 
modation to Jewish conceptions. No one supposes that our 
Lord was literally our ransom ; or, that we are literally bought 
by the blood of Christ. Nor would his death, woe have 
been represented as a sacrifice, but from the circumstance, 
that this term conveyed more forcibly, than any other could 
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have conveyed, to a Jewish mind, the idea, that as our Lord 
Jesus Christ died in the cause, and for the end, of delivering 
men from sin, and of bringing them to holiness and to God,— 
the end for which not only sacrifice, but the whole law was 
designed,—so every one who hopes to be a partaker of the 
benefits of his death, must live in conformity with the design 

of it. If sacrifice was but an incidental part of the Jewish 
system, and the whole efficacy of it depended upon the disposi- 
tion of the offerer, there is then some hazard of being led into 
errour, by following out too closely the analogy between our 
Lord’s death, and the sacrificial law. The allusions to our 
Lord’s death as a sacrifice, if this view of sacrifice be a cor- 
rect one, are then made on the principle of accommodation ; 
as citations are repeatedly made from the Old Testament, by 
the evangelists, and applied to our Lord, which it is now 
generally acknowledged, had no reference to him, in their 
original application. Very remarkable are the words of God 
in Hosea, vi. 6. I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings. But important 
as is the sentiment, in the connexion in which the prophet 
has adduced it, it obtains additional, and greatly interesting 
illustration, from the associations into which it is brought in 
the teaching of our Saviour. Matthew has recorded two in- 
stances of its application by our Lord, in a manner which 
indicates, that he would make it a prov exh among his disciples ; 
and in circumstances which give to it a peculiar distinctness, 
and force of meaning. In the first place, in the seventh chap- 
ter of his Gospel, we are told that Jesus, being at table in a 
house, many publicans and sinners came, and sat down with 
him and his disciples. Some Pharisees, observing this, said 
to these disciples, ‘‘ why does your master eat with publicans 
and sinners?” Jesus, hearing them, answered, ‘the whole 
need not a physician, but the sick. Go, therefore, and learn 
what this meaneth, | pEstRE MERCY, AND NOT SACRIFICE; for 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” In 
other words, go, therefore, and learn the meaning of those 
words of God, of the true import of which ye yet seem to be 
so utterly ignorant, I desire mercy, and not sacrifice. Go, and 
learn from them, that pity for these sinners, whom you de- 
spise, and your solicitude and endeavours for their reformation, 
would be far more acceptable to God, than are all your burnt 
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offerings. Go, and learn, that the exercise of justice, and of 
compassion, will bring you nearer to God and to heaven, than 
all your holocausts. And, again, in the twelfth chapter, we 
are told, that some of the disciples of Jesus, on the sabbath, 
being hungry, began to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat 
them. The Phaviies, therefore, accuse them to Jesus, of 
having broken the sabbath. In justification of his followers, he 
adduces the example of David, when he was hungry ; and of 
the priests, while in the service of the temple on the sabbath. 
He appealed, also, to the sanction which he had himself given 
to their conduct. J say unto you, that in this place is one 
greater than the temple. And then immediately adds, * but 
had ye known what this meaneth, £ will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless.” How 
impressively did he thus inculcate the sentiment, that justice, 
sympathy, kindness, are in the sight of God of far greater 
worth, than the blood of thousands of rams, or than ten thou- 
sand rivers of oil? If, then, it had been the final design of 
the Jewish sacrifices, to typify a great atoning sacrifice, that was 
to be made by the Messiah, would our Lord, in this manner, 
have spoken of sacrifices? L think not. Or, had this been 
the design of the Jewish sacrifices, would he not repeatedly, 
and explicitly, have referred to this purpose of their appoint- 
ment? And whocan shew us such a reference to them, in all 
the teaching of Jesus? 

‘A remarkable use of the term sacrifice occurs in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. Christ, our passover, is sacri- 


jiceed for us.* But, is the pasca 11 vietim to be numbered 


among the proper eneiilacea: Above all, is there a circum- 
stance of it, that can give to it the character of an expratory 
offering 2 We are told, indeed, that in the passover that was 
ke} it by Josiah, the priests sprinkled the blood of the lamb.t 
“a in the institution of this rite, God did not require that the 
blood of the lamb should be sprinkled by the priests.[— The 
ordinance was designed alone to be commemorative of God’s 
mercy, in sparing, or passing over the children of the Israel- 
ites, when he slew the first born of the Eg ryptians. In refer- 
ence, therefore, to the commemorative feast of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which was instituted on the night in which he had eaten the 


*'1 Cor. v.17 t 2 Chron. xxxv. 11. t See Exod. xii. 
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passover with his disciples, Paul calls Christ, our Passover. 
It was a most natural association of ideas in his mind. And J 
suppose that he considered our Lord to be a sacrifice for us, in 
quite as strict a sense, as he considered the pascal lamb to be 
a sacrifice for those who partook of it. But surely the apos- 
tle never thought of the pascal lamb as an expiatory offering. 

‘Prayers are a species of sacrifices, and sacrifices a spe- 
cies of prayers. Prayers are spiritual sacrifices, and sacri- 
fices are symbolical prayers. Whoever considers the effi- 
cacy ol the one as having respect to God, ought to maintain 
the same opinion of the efficacy of the other. Ib. p. 242. 


Nore. Prayers have respect to God. How? Is it meant 
that God is induced by prayers to do that, which, without 
prayer, he would not be disposed to do for us? | have no 
doubt whether God does that, in answer to prayer, which he 
would not otherwise have done; because i lave no doubt 
whether it be the tendency, and the effect, of sincere prayer, 
to qualify us for the reception of blessings, which we should 

not otherwise be in a moral condition to receive. Nay, more. 
Not only does not the immutability of God stand as an objection 
in my mind against the doctrine, that he hears and answers 
prayer, but ihe very fact of his unchangeableness i is a ground 
of my conviction, that, as the moral Governour of the world, 
he must distinguish between those who disregard him, and 
those who worship him in spirit and in truth. But this is 
very distinct from the sentiment, that God is induced by prayer, 
or by the death of our Lord, to do, what he would not other- 
wise have done, for man. It i is indeed a doctrine of Calvin- 
ism, that inflexible justice required the blood, either of the 
offender, or of a substitute, in expiation of the guilt of the 
violated law; that by nothing short of this, could God have 
secured the honour of his law. The only worthy victim in 
the universe, however, was the holy Jesus. On him, there- 
fore, God poured out the fulness of his wrath ; and, being 
thus appeased was induced to forgive. He is induce d also, 
for Christ’s sake, to avert his anger in answer to the prayers 
of the elect, for ‘whom Christ died. This, I repeat, is Cal- 
vinism. But how unlike the doctrine of the Gospel ! 

Compare this exposition of the design of our Lord’s death, 
with the testimony of Isaiah concerning God’s dispositions 
towards man. Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel and 
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towards man. Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel and 
his redeemer, the Lord of hosts; Lam he that BLorreTH OUT 
THINE INIQUITIES FOR MINE OWN SAKE, and will not remember 
thy sins.* And again, to what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord? I delight not in the 
blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goots. Bring no 
more vain oblations. Incense is an abomination to me. Your 
new moons, and your appointed feasts, my soul hateth. They 
are a trouble unto me. I am weary to bear them. Wash 
you, make you clean. Put away the evil of your doing from 
before mine eyes. Cease to do evil. Learn to do well. Seek 
judgment. Relieve the oppressed. Judge the fatherless. 
Plead for the widow. Come now, and let us reason toge- 
ther, saith the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall then be white as snow; and though they be red lke 
crimson, they shall be as wool.’+ Can it be then, that sacri- 
fices, or prayers, primarily have respect to God, in the sense, 
that they induce hin to be merciful? Suppose sacrifice to 
have been permitted by God, because the Israelites, when 
they came from Egypt, were not qualified for a more spirit- 
ual wor ship, and we can at once account for the acceptance 
of it, when it was offered with the dispositions, and for the 
ends, professed by the offerer ; and for the utter rejection of 
it, when it was unattended with these dispositions. But, if it 
had been appointed for its own sake, or because it was, in it- 
self, expiratory, it might have availed to its end, without these 
dispositions in the offerer. Calvinism is indeed so far con- 
sistent with itself, that it supposes God to be induced, by the 
death of Christ, to forgive the elect, without regard to any 
moral influence exerted upon them by his death. But whe- 
ther this sentiment obtains any sanction from the design of 
the Jewish sacrifices, and the crrcumstances under which their 
offerers were accepted, judge ye. 

That there is a connexion, and a most important connex- 
ion, between our Lord’s death, and the forgiveness of the 
sins of those who believe in him, is to my mind one of the 
clearest doctrines of the New Testament. The great ques- 
tion on this subject, however, respects the manner in which 
his death becomes a means to us of forgiveness, and of ac- 
eeptance with God. And, most important in their bearing 


* Chapter xlv. 6 + Chapter 1. 11—18 
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upon this question are the facts ; first, that the mission and 
the death of our Lord are uniformly ascribed, in the New 
Testament, to the antecedent love of God. It was because 
God so loved the world, that he sent his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, but have 

everlasting life. Secondly. We are most expressly told, that 
God sent his son to bless ws, by turning us from our inigui- 
ties; that Christ died for us, that they which live, might not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him that died for us, 
and rose again; that he died to redeem, or to deliver us 
from all iniquity, and to purify unto himself a peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works. And, thirdly, we are explicitly 
taught, that every one will at last receive according to what 
he hath done in the body, whether it have been good, or whe- 
ther it have been evil. ‘To my apprehension, then, it seems 
most plainly to be the doctrine of the New Testament, con- 
cerning the manner in which forgiveness is obtained for us 
through the death of our Lord, that in his death we have the 
strongest possible expression of God’s love towards us, as sin- 
ners; the strongest, and most affecting evidence, and assur- 
ance of mercy to the penitent, the reformed sinner ; and, 

consequently, the strongest and most affecting inlacmuataie. 
which can be addressed to accountable beings, to bring them 
to repentance, when they have sinned, and to the most unre- 
served devotion of their hearts to every Christian duty. That 
our Lord’s death in no other way conduces to the forgiveness 
of sins, I say not. But I am sure that, in this view of it, it 
claims all the gratitude and obedience of which we are capa- 
ble. And to me it seems to be wiser, to rely on what we are 
explicitly taught, than on any deductions, however plausible 
they may be, which are made from remote analogies, and 
from questionable premises. 

For Outram’s proofs, that the efficacy of all the Jewish 
sacrifices primarily and properly had respect to God, we re- 
fer the reader to page 231, et sequentes. We intended, with 
some care, to have, examined these proofs. But unwilling 
farther to extend our notes upon sacrifice, we will close them 
with a few sensible, and very pertinent observations of Dr. 
Graves upon the subject. 

‘Under the Levitical law, reconciliation could be obtained 
only by repentance ; and no repentance was accepted, whicli 
(id not prove its sincerity by practical reformation. For 
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Where the transgression was of a mere ritual precept, and 
committed without deliberation or design ; when discovered, 
the trespass offering was sufficient alone . for this showed that 
the offender acknowledged the authority of the law, which he 
had ‘unintentionally violated. But where the transgression 
included any encroachment on the rights of another, the tres- 
pass offering could not be received, unless it was accompanied 
by a p: ibliek acknowledgment of the offence, a resignation of 
the usurped property, and a restitution to the person injured, 
if he or his heir could be found. Tf not, the usurped proper- 
ty was to be consecrated to pious uses, as the offender could 
not procure pardon while be retamed it. No regulation could 
pot out more clearly, the inefficacy of sacrifice, where guilt 
was not wu: ifeignedly repented of, and all the ‘advantages that 
had tempted to tts perpetration, renounced and resigned ; and 


where full restitution to the injured individual did not ac- 
company humiliation before God.’ 


————— — 


ON THE CAUSES BY WHICH UNITARIANS HAVE BEEN WITHHELD 
FROM EXERTIONS IN THE CAUSE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


[The following Sermon was preached at the Weekly Lecture, 
in the First Church, on the 20th of May, 1824. At the request of 
several of the audience the author has consented to furnish it for 
publication, in oar work. ] 


Marx, xvi. 15. 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature, 


Ir will not be forgotten hy those, who were at the last 
Thursday Lecture, a the subject o1 ) we were ad- 
dressed was, the sympathy which Christians shui ila feel with 
each other. We were told, that this sympathy should be as 
active as are our strongest affections, and as expansive as 
was the very love of Jesus 5 that it should spread itself through 
all the communities of the Christian world, and comprehend 
every interest which belongs to the objects of our religion. 
We were referred to the capacity, and to the tendency, of the 
human mind, thus to extend itself to the concerns of others : 
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to the concerns of those, who are most distant from us. We 
were told of the power, with which mind acts upon mind ; 
of the power of a character, exalted above all that belongs to 
cectarism, and yet to be found in all the sects of Christendom, 
not alone to command the highest respect and affection for 
the individual possessing it, hut to enlarge, and to liberalize 
the sentiments and feelings, it may be ae many thousa nds, 
towards those from who th ey differ most widely on the doc- 
trines of Christianity. I suppose that no heart was untouched 


~ 


by the appeal that was then made to it. We all felt our af- 


fections drawn out towards all, of every nanie, and of 


every creed, in whose temper and life have idea, ur are, 
manifested the spirit of the religion of Christ. We felt 


that the Church of Christ, differing as it does in modes of 


faith, and in forms of worship, Is yet essentially one in the 
principles, by which true sanetity of heart and character are 
formed ; and in the love excited of this character, we felt 
the principle of spiritual union with the whole body of Christ. 
1 wish this morning to call your attention to a connected, but 
not less important subject; I mean, the duty of Christians 
to extend their sympathy to the heathen world; to extend to 
the heathen world that strong feeling of sympathy with their 
conditions and wants, and to hears h that strong interest in 
the cause of their improvement and happiness, which is as 
essentially a Christian sentiment, as is even love of the church 
of Christ. To be more definite, | wish to call your attention 
to the duty of Unitarians, to enlarge their sympathies to the 
extent of human w ants; to the extent of the j ignorance, the 
moral degradation, and the miseries of heathenism. | might 
say, to the duty of Unitarians, in this great concern, to emu- 
late the spirit of the age in which we live; or at least, to 
sympathize with this spirit. But, I will rather say, to sympa- 
ihize with the spirit of the age, in this exercise of the spirit 
of our religion. ‘The subject is indeed too large, for a full 
discussion of it in a lecture ; and I will therefore but glance 
at some of the causes, by w shieh Unitarians have been with- 
held from the exertions, to which, as I think, we are now 
called, in the service of extending the blessings of CI hristianity 
to the heathen. Let us then, as dispassionately as we can, 
review the circumstances by which we have been restrained 
from cooperation with the rest of the Christian world, in this 
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great work; and open our hearts to the excitements which 
we haye to the duty, of doing what we can, to bring every 
knee to bow in the name of Jesus, and every tongue to con- 


fess that he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 


The causes by which Unitarrans have been withheld from 
exertions in the cause of foreign missions, what are they 2— 
| answer, in the first place, that one cause, and not the 
least influential, 1s, that we think the heathen to be safe, as 


fur as respects the future world, even while they are unen- 


lightened by Christianity. Or, in other words, we think that 
every individual will be required to have lived, according to 
the light which he has received, or has had opportunity of 
receiving ; and that God ts, and will be, no respecter of per- 
sons. We therefore think, that as many as have sinned with- 
out a revealed law, by violaéiun the unwritten law of their 
own hearts, will be punished, without being judged by a re- 
vealed law; and, as many as have sinned under the light of 

revelation, will be. judged ‘by that revealed will of God which 
hi have violated, and receive proportionally greater con- 
demnation. We think, that when the Gentiles, who have not 
a revealed law, do by nature the things of the Jaw, these, not 
having a rev ealed law, are a law to themselves ; and that, if 
they are good, according to their means and opportunities of 
goodness, God will accept them, as he accepted that Centu- 
rion, whose prayers and whose alms, we are told, while yet 
he was unconverted to the faith of Christ, went up for a me- 
morial before him.* ‘These sentiments respecting the hea- 
then world, are, we think, at once scriptural and rational. 
But, is it therefore to be inferred, that we have nothing to do 
in the cause of the extension of our religion to the Hea- 
thens f 

When I so state our prevailing thoughts and feelings, in 
regard to the final state of those who live and die Heathens, 
I do not mean to imply, that we have thus reasoned ourselves 
into a conviction, that nothing is to be done by us for thei 
conversion to Christianity. But no one, I think, will doubt 
whether our sentiments on this subject, brought into collision, 
as they have been, with directly opposite sentiments,—with 
sentiments, with which we could feel no sympathy,—have 


‘Romans, ii. and Acts, x. 
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exerted a very considerable power, in withholding our sympa- 
thies also from the ignorance, and the miseries of heathenism. 
No one will doubt, whether these views of the Heathen world 
have made us but too thoughtless, and too insensible of 
our solemn obligation to do what we may, to bring them to 
the knowledge of Christ, and to extend to them the blessings 
of his religion. Is itso’ Let us then awake to the con- 
sideration, that the virtuous Heathen in the time of Christ, 
and in all preceding time, were as safe, as far as respects the 
future world, as they have been since, or as they now are. 
God never did require of any one, that he should be better 
than he could be; that he should improve more means than 
he possessed ; nor did he ever account one to be guilty, who 
had done what he did not know, and had not the means of 
knowing, Was wrong. Suppose then, that our Lord and his 
Apostles had acted upon the principle, that the virtuous Hea- 
then are safe; that the virtuous Jew will not finally fail of 
acceptance ; that God will require of men, only in proportion 
to what he has given; and therefore, that no exertions and 
sacrifices were inannded for the conversion of the Jews, or of 
Heathens, to a better faith. What, in this case, have we rea- 
son to think, would have been our own moral state at this time ? 
1 fear not that any well informed and fair mind will say, that 
either the moral, or the intellectual state of what we call 
christendom, would have been what it is, or as good as it is. 
without Christianity. I fear not that any one, who has any 
strong feeling of the blessings of C hristianity, will not acknow- 
ledge, that they are incomparably the richest and the best, 
which God in his mercy has imparted to mankind. 

The zeal that has been awakened and excited, in the cause 
of foreign missions, has, without doubt, obtained much excite- 
inent from the sentiment, that the Heathens, merely from the 
circumstance that they are Heathens, are under the wrath and 
curse of God; that, unless they are converted to Christianity, 
they will be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord,—with ev erlasting | misery in Hell. This 
sentiment has been urged with every variety of expression, 
which can give it any new power upon the hearts of those who 
receive it. It is not only preached, but it is printed, and most 
industriously circulated, that it may constantly be under the 
eye, and every where act upon the sensibility, of those whe 
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receive it. We shrink from this sentiment ; and it has, per- 
haps, contributed as much to our inertness in the cause of 
missions, as it has to the activity in the service of those who 
maintain it. Lf, indeed, this sentiment be true, if it be Chris- 
tian, it is a matter of overwhelming surprise, that so very 
little is done by those, who profess to receive it, compared 
with what it is then most obviously their duty to do. What 
a dreadful account has that man to render to God, who be- 
lieves that hundreds of thousands of Heathens are every hour 
thronging the gates of death, and passing down to everlasting 
torment, merely because they have been Heathens, and could 
not help it; merely because they hsve not believed in Christ, 
though they have never heard of him; and who yet withholds 
from the missionary service, even a fraction of all that he can 
spare from the interest, or from the earnings on which he de- 
pends to clothe, and to feed his family? What a dreadful 
account has that rich man to render to God, who, believing 
this sentiment, and having himself alone the means of support- 
ing many missionaries, is yet suffering tens of thousands and 
millions to perish for lack of that word of life, which he might 
but will not extend to them! O how pitiable is the condition 
of that rich man, who so believes, and yet lives in a palace, 
surrounded by sumptuous furniture, and daily indulging in 
expensive luxuries ; who rides in his coach, maintains servants 
to obey him, and sleeps on a bed of down! But so have we 
not learned the purposes of God, in the revelation which he 
has made to us of his will and his designs, by his Son. And, 
I believe the truth to be, in regard to this sentiment, that 
much as is done to extend, and to give it influence, it is yet 
cordially received by comparatively a small number; who 
themselves receive it, only because they must, in order to be 
faithful to their system ; and who have again and again felt 
misgivings of heart, when they have written, or have preach- 
ed it. It is such a palpable contradiction of every Christian 
idea of the character, government, and designs of God, and of 
the whole spirit of the Gospel, that it is only the mind that is 
manacled, and fettered by a system, that can be restrained in 
its views of God, or in its charity to man, within the narrow 
limits, which this sentiment prescribes to those who receive it. 
Are there then no other, and better grounds, on which to es- 
tablish the duty? Are there no other avenues to the cone 
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science, of which Unitarians may avail themselves, to press 
home the obligations of effort and sacrifice, in the cause of the 
universal diffusion of our religion ? 

Let us, Brethren, bring before our minds, as distinctly as 
we can, the actual blessings for which we are indebted to 
Christianity. Let us conceive strongly and justly, of the in- 
fluence it has exerted upon the social principle, and upon the 
benevolent affections. Let us think upon the individual cha- 
racters it has formed, and upon the new character which it 
has given to society. Let us consider the rescue it has ob- 
tained of the great mass of the poor, from the ignorance and 
vice in which heathenism has always placed and kept them ; 
the rescue which it has effected of females, from the degraded 
state in which it found them, and now finds them, every where, 
where it attempts to exert its power. Let us consider the in- 
fluence which our religion has excited upon the relations of 
domestick life, upon the daily intercourse of business ; and upon 
civil governments. Let us reflect upon its influence in awaken- 
ing a spirit of inquiry, and of investigation in thus indirectly 
aiding the progress of general knowledge; while, from the 
researches of philosophy, it receives itself new illustration and 
powerful confirmation. Above all, let us dwell upon its sup- 
ports under the trials, and its consolations in the afflictions, of 
our life ; upon the certainty which it gives of immortality ; 
upon its views of God’s character and service, and its assur- 
ance of his mercy to the penitent; upon the objects which it 
opens to the view of our faith, in its promises ; upon the state 
of eternal improvement and happiness, to which it call us. 
And, when our minds and hearts are filled with just concep- 
tions of all that is great, and lovely, and attractive, in the charac- 
ter, and in the religion of Christ; with all that is glorious and 
exalting to our nature, in its immediate, and in its eternal ob- 
jects and interests ; then let us bring as strongly home to our 
thoughts just sentiments of the actual condition of the heathen 
world. ‘The man deserves, and has, our sincerest pity, who 
does not see that, gross as are the vices which exist in christ- 
endom, the religion of Christ has yet accomplished an un- 
speakably great improvement, in the general character of so- 
ciety, wherever it has prevailed. But, what is more, by the 
perfect rule of life which it prescribes; by the perfect exam- 
ple, with which it illustrates all duty ; by the worship which 
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it has instituted; and by its promises, comprehending all 
which a moral and an immortal nature can desire ; it has sup- 
plied us with better means, and stronger enducements, than 
have any of the Heathen, or, than they have ever had, to form 
a character, that qualifies for the purest and highest service, 
and enjoyment of God, in Heaven. We have as much the 
advantage over the Heathens, as, perhaps, some higher order 
of beings has over us. We have sentiments, affections, inte- 

rests and hopes, which every true Christian feels are unspeak- 
ably his choicest possessions ; and which Heathens cannot re- 
ceive, but through the Gospel of Christ. Yes, Christianity 
vont make them new creatures. It would bring them into 
a new and far happier existence; into new, most exalted, and 
happy relations,—I mean, to God and to Christ. It would 
extend to them new supports, consolations, and excitements, 
and exalt them to higher blessedness in the eternal kingdom 
of God. Are we then disciples of Christ, if the mind be not 
in us, with regard to the Heathen, which was in our Master 

and his Apostles? Are we worthy to be called his disciples, 
if we are unwilling to do any thing for those, whose wretched 
condition, but for w hat our ‘Lord has done ee us, might also 
have been our own? 

The good among the Heathen will as certainly be saved, 
and made forever happy, as the good among Christians. But 
it is a mean and a narrow mind, which infers, that therefore 
no efforts and sacrifices are demanded from us, that the multi- 
tudes of the heathen world may be rescued from superstition, 
sin and misery. Our children also may be safe, as regards 
God’s mercy in their final acceptance, should they be reared 
and live in utter ignorance of their Maker. But may we 
therefore Jeave them in this ignorance’ And the poor around 
us, If brought up without instruction, and in all the vices that 
would be consequent upon this degraded condition, would be 
safe in the hands of that merciful Father and Judge, who will 
never require but little, where little has been given. But 
may we therefore leave the poor thus uninstructed, and to be 
vicious and miserable? ‘Thanks be to God, that our religion 
has taught us otherwise to reason and to feel, concerning those 
immediately around us. Safe as they may be, when, by no 
fault of their own, they are ignorant and wretched, we yet 
feel that it is a great salvation that is obtained for them, even 
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in this world, by bringing them within the pale of Christian 
knowledge, and of Christian privileges. We feel, that it is 
an unspeakably glorious salvation, which we are setting be- 
fore them in the’ life to come. And have we the true sym- 
pathies of our religion, if we are uninterested in tke cause of 
extending to the Heathen, the knowledge, and the means, of 
this salvation ? 

A second circumstance, which has acted with no feeble 
power upon Unitarians, in withholding their sympathy from 
the cause of foreign missions, is, the very tmyudrcious manner 
in which we think these missions have been, and are conducted. 

That we should give our sympathy and aid to existing 
foreign missionary societies, and systems, is not the duty for 
which | would plead. I am satisfied, that there has been a 
very great waste of excitement, of money, and of life, in mis- 
sionary operations, the design of which has been most bene- 
volent. But let the question first be determined, ought we, 
or ought we not, to be indifferent to the condition of the hea- 
then world? No one will say, that we should not pray, that 
the light of the knowledge of Christ may be extended to 
them. And, if we should pray for them, we should also feel 
for them. And if our religion demands our prayers, and our 
feelings, in the cause of bringing them into the church and 
kingdom of Christ, does it not as imperatively require our 
esertene and our sacrifices, in the cause? When I consider 
the greatness, and the excellence of the objects of the socie- 
ties for foreign missions, I feel the extremest reluctance to 
attach even the smallest unnecessary censure to the manner, 
in which they have sought the attainment of these objects. I 
feel, and every one of us feels, that history records nothing 
more honourable to the moral nature, and to the moral cha- 
racter of man, than has been exhibited in the efforts and trials 
of many foreign missionaries. But, while we venerate and 
love the name of Swartz, of Ezede, of Henry Martyn, of 
Carey, and of other apostles in this service, we cannot shut 
our eyes, nor close our understandings, against the facts, that 
very little has been achieved in the work of conversion, by the 
united exertions of the good men, who have been engaged i in 
it; and, that the removal of missionaries from an establish- 
ment, where it was fondly believed that many thousands, and 
tens of thousands, had been converted, because they had been 
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baptized, has been followed at once by the restoration of hea- 
then temples, and of heathen worship. If, indeed, we are to 
infer what is to be hoped for, only from what has been done, 
we have yet to look to ages, before the Brahminical faith 
will be superseded by Christianity. But let us not conclude 
that nothing more is to be done by us, than to pray, and to 
feel for the Heathen. Let us rather profit by the experience 
of those who have gone before us; and avail ourselves of 
their mistakes, for our own instruction. 

Is it asked, then, what is to be done by us? I answer, 
instead of sending fifty, or twenty missionaries, to preach of 
original sin, of a triune God, of God’s decrees, of election 
and reprobation, and of redemption by the blood of Christ, 
one of the divine persons of the trinity ;—of doctrines, no one 
of the terms of which an uneducated Heathen can compre- 
hend ; missionaries, who will carry among the Heathen, cus- 
toms which are perfectly innocent among ourselves, but most 
offensive to them, which yet it is thought are not to be yielded 
to heathen prejudice and superstition ;—I will even go further, 
and say, instead of sending missionaries, for the immediate 
purpose of preaching Christianity, even in its simplest ele- 
ments ; let the remuneration, that is now divided among 
twenty, be given to two, or to three, who shall be educated 
for the service. Let them be made masters of natural philo- 
sophy, in all its branches. Let them be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the science of metaphysicks. Let them be deeply 
read in history. Let them be, at the same time, what are 
called practical men ; men who know the world, and human 
nature. And, let them be Christians, without any of the 
narrowness of bigotry. Let these men be sent, to be com- 
panions, and friends, and teachers, among enlightened Mo- 
hammedans, and Heathens. Let them go among them, to 
live as Heathens live, in regard to all that is innocent; and to 
impart to those, who are capable of receiving it, a knowledge 
of the history, and of the philosophy, which are received 
in the Christian world. A few such missionaries, I think, 
would, in no long time, do much to unsettle, and to raze, the 
whole foundations of Brahminical faith, in minds which could 
act directly, and powerfully, as Europeans or Americans 
cannot act, upon the lower orders of society. And in no 
long time might they be instrumental of filling its place with 
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the purer and more rational faith of the Gospel. I believe, 
indeed, that they would at least do more, within a few years, 
in preparation for the extension of Christianity, than a hundred 
missionaries, employed as most missionaries now are, would 
accomplish in a century. We have the fact, on good author- 
ity, that a microscope was the means of convincing one intel- 
ligent, and inquisitive Brahmun, that the religion in which he 
had been educated was not, and could not be, the true reli- 
gion. It is a fact, of which it is wonderful that missionary 
societies have not more availed themselves. Let us receive 
the lesson, which it most forcibly teaches us.* 

The experiment has not been tried, of beginning the work 
of propagating Christianity among civilized Heathens, by ini- 
tiating their learned men into the mysteries of the philosophy, 
which is received in christendom. Missionaries have been, and 
are, striving to ascend through the lower, into the higher orders 
of society. Because this was done by our Saviour, it is 


* The fact here referred to may be found, I think, in the life of Sir John 
Forbes. In quoting the general circumstances of it from memory, I may not 
be perfectly correct in my statement of them ; several years having passed 
since I read the work from which I obtained it. 

A Brahmun, who had acquired sufficient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, to read it with facility, was the friend, and daily associate, of an 
English officer in India. This officer had a library, to which the Brahmun 
had free access ; and in which he passed some hours of every day, reading 
with peculiar avidity, the scientific articles in the British Encyclopedia. The 
officer received from a-friend in England a very valuable microscope, and 
was delighted with the thought of the knowledge, which it would enable him to 
impart to his friend the Brahmun. He availed himself, therefore, of the first 
opportunity, to display the wonderful objects which it would reveal. The 


Hindoo saw the animalcules, that were in a drop of water ; and the tribes of 


insects, that found a world on a leaf. He saw, that what he had been accus- 
tomed to consider as inanimate nature, was filled with life ; and that it is 
impossible that man should not destroy the lives, perhaps, of thousands, as 
often as he received food for the support of his own existence. He immedi- 
ately felt therefore, that the religion which forbade, with dreadful penalties, 
the destruction of animal life, could not be true. But he was silent. The 
officer saw with pain, the depression, and suffering of his friead. The Brah- 
mun soon expressed a desire to possess the microscope ; and was willing to 
pay for it, whatever was demanded, that was within his power. The officer 
pleaded, that it was a gift from his friend in England, and that he could not 
part with it. Overcome, however, by iimportunity, he at length said to the 
Hindoo, ‘ take it, it is yours.’ The Hindoo took it into the street, and with a 


stone, dashed the microscope in pieces. The officer, indignant at the sight of 


what the Brahmun had done, loaded him with reproaches, and demanded a 
reason for his conduct. ‘I have destroyed that instrument,’ said the Brah- 
mun, ‘ because I would not have ninety millions of men, now happy in their 


faith, made miserable as | am, by the conviction, that this faith is a mere de 
lusion.’ 
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thought that, notwithstanding all the difference of circuni- 
stances, it may also be done now. But their exertions have 
been, and I fear will continue to be, like the labour of Sisy- 
phus. The mistake, I think, is a radical one in the system. 
In the enlightened states of heathen, and of mohammedan 
society, from the very nature of their governments, and of all 
their institutions, influence must pass alone from the higher 
to the lower. Reformation must descend, from those who 
govern, to those who are governed. Should the mistakes, 
then, that have been made by missionary societies, and the 
feidare of missionary endeavours, discourage exertion in the 
cause 2? Is not the cause itself good, and Cc hristian, however 
injudiciously it may have been supported ? Let us not bring 
upon ourselves, let us not justify towards ourselves, the cen- 
sure, that we are cold and indifferent, in the cause of the 
conversion of the Heathen, because we cannot approve of the 
means that are employed to effectit. [I have hinted at one ex- 
periment, that remains to be made ; and it is a practicable one. 
Let us engage in it with our hearts, and I believe that God will 
send us prosperity. If, however, a better plan may be devised, 
let it be proposed, and advocated, till it shall be adopted. 

/lnother cause which has withheld Unitarians from sympa- 
thy in this cause, is, what are called the paramount claims of 
domestick missionary establishments. 

This objection has great force, if we reason concerning it, 
without referring to facts. But the misfortune of the objec- 
tion is, that interest in the cause of domestick missions has 
every where strengthened, and has extended itself, and 
secured greater exertions for the advancement of Christian 
knowledge at home, in proportion as the spirit of foreign 
missions ‘hes been more active, and as new efforts and sacri- 
fices have been demanded to maintain them. The history of 
missions, indeed, amidst all that it leaves us to pity, or to 
regret, has most incontrovertibly established the principle, 
which it is of great importance that we should understand, 
that when men are once brought under the power of. the 
inducements of religion, the more they are required to do, and 
the more they actually do, the more they are willing and even 
wish to do. The religious sympathies of men do not, like 
their worldly sympathies, expend and exhaust themselves, by 
heimg expanded to the whole circle of human existence, and 
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of human necessities. Not only, like the magnet, may they 
forever impart, without themselves suffering diminution ; but 
they even grow, and enlarge, from what they communicate. 
There is scarcely a sect of Christians, however small it may 
be, except Unitarians, that does not patronise foreign mis- 
sions ; and wherever, among them, you see the greatest devo- 
tion to this cause, there you see also the greatest activity in 
the work of awakening attention to religion at home, and of 
extending its power far and wide around them. Is thisa 
mere action of enthusiasm ’ No. ‘The principle to which it 
is to be ascribed may sometimes be, and it sometimes is, sadly 
misdirected. ‘The principle, however, is religion itself. It 
is the united operation of the love of God, and of man. It is 
sympathy with man, under the delusion of errour, and in the 
misery of ignorance and of sin. It is the sentiment and feel- 
ing of gratitude and love to Christ, delighting to indulge, and 
to express itself in love to all, and exertions and sacrifices 
for all, whom he came to bless and to save. Would that we 
were all brought more under the power of this principle. 

I have referred to the power of the sentiment on some, 
that the Heathen, unless converted to Christianity, are utterly 
lost. But I do not believe, that the missionary spirit of the 
age receives its principal impulse from the prevalence of this 
sentiment. ‘There is a class of minds on which it acts ; but 
even in them, it is modified, and qualified, by other convic- 
tions, and by interests and hopes of a more decidedly Christ- 
ian character. This missionary spirit receives its strongest 
excitement from a principle, which is purely Christian. I 
mean, from the sympathy that is felt in the miserably low 
moral condition, the moral darkness and debasement, which 
almost universally belong to Heathenism. It is not the idea 
that Heathens, merely as Heathens, are hourly plunging, by 
tens of thousands, into an abyss of everlasting wretchedness, 
which gives its activity to the zeal which we see, in the cause 
of foreign missions. This great effect is produced, in the 
first place, by the better knowledge which modern books of 
travels have given of the state of the Heathen world, acting 
in conjunction, as it does, with the better knowledge that is 
now, and has within a few years past been possessed, of the 
true spirit of Christianity ; and, secondly, by the reports 
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which have been sent home by missionaries ; and which have 
found their way, not only into the houses “ea hearts of those 
who dwell in cities and villages, but into the humblest dwell- 
ing of every hamlet, and of every forest. The narratives 
that are given by missionaries, of the impure and the cruel, 
as well as of the ridiculous superstition of idolaters ; their 
relations of their own toils, and privations, and sufferings ; of 
the resistance which they have to encounter, of the children 
they are educating, and of the converts which they make ; 
their hopes, their fears, their wants, all told in the language of 
the strongest feeling, and all addressed directly to the imagi- 
nation, and to the sensibility, of every reader, under circum- 
stances of all others the most suited to affect, and to persuade 
him ; these constitute the enginery, that is giving the mighty 
movement which we see, of the moral world, in this great 
cause. Let us pause, then, and inquire, if this sympathy 
with the moral state of Heathens be not a rational, and a 
Christian feeling ? Task not, for it is altogether a distinct 
inquiry, may we place implicit reliance on the narratives of 
missionaries ? It is also a distinct question, and should be 
distinctly considered and discussed, has much good been 
done by missionary labours ? Decide upon these questions 
as unfavourably as you will, the facts still remain unaffected, 
that the Heathen are in a most deplorable state of moral igno- 
rance and debasement ; that the only remedy of the evil is 
in Christianity ; and that in proportion to the energy with 
which their conversion has been sought, has been the resolu- 
tion with which domestick missionary establishments have 
been maintained, and domestick missionary labours have been 
prosecuted. Say, then, if sympathy with this condition of the 
Heathen be not a feeling, which we ought to cherish ? 

/lnother cause, which has withheld us from this enterprise, 
is, that until very recently, Unitarians have been called to 
struggle for liberty of inquiry, and of opinion, against hosts 
of opposers ; and have had too much to do, in maintaining 
their cause at home, to admit of their engaging, with any con- 
siderable energy, in a foreign service. 

In reply, f will only say, that if the cause of supplanting 
Heathenism,-and false religion, be the cause of God; and if 
it be the will of God, that man shall be his agent in the work 

of giving universal diffusion to the knowledge of Christ; then 
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do I believe that the circumstances of Unitarians, at this time, 
in this section at least of our country, most imperiously de- 
mand of us, that we unite our exertions for the furtherance of 
this great object. Let us understand our true condition, and 
the obligations which it imposes on us. If we may net do 
much, let us attempt at least to do something, for the ex- 
pression of our sympathy with those in the heathen world, who, 
we know, are willing to receive light, and are asking for it ; who 
have renounced Heathenism, and are willing to inquire con- 
cerning the truth of Christianity. No means, I am convinced, 
would be so effectual, for the advancement of correct religious 
sentiments, and of strong religious feelings at home, as would 
be the esprit du corps among us, in the cause of filling the 
earth with the glory of the Lord. 

There is, however, yet one other cause, to which the ene- 
mies of our distinctive religious sentiments ascribe, what they 
call, our indifference on the subject of the conversion of the 
Heathen. It is said, that the evil is to be sought in the very 
nature and character of our religious sentiments. 

But, is there any justice in this accusation’ Is there, in 
our peculiar sentiments, any thing to support the charge, that 
Unitarianism narrows our sympathies to the confines of those 
who believe with us; that it brings a coldness over the heart, 
which benumbs those affections, that would otherwise spread 
themselves as widely as the existence of man?’ Is ours, as it is 

said to be, a religion of mere speculation ! ° This we most pe- 
remptorily deny. But to deny is not to refute the accusa- 
tion. How, then, is it to be refuted? We may easily satisfy 
ourselves upon the subject; but there is, in truth, but one 
argument, by which we may effectually repel this objection 
against our distinctive religious sentiments, and silence the 
cavillers who adduce it. Let our sympathy in the cause of 
the universal extension of the faith of Christ be manifested 
by the zeal and energy of our exertions in the cause, and al/ 
will be satisfied, that the accusation is a mere calumny. If 
Unitarianism chills and deadens the sensibilities of those who 
receive it, to the miseries and the wants of those among our 
fellow men, who are unblessed with revelation, this is indeed 
as strong against our opinions, even as our opponents repre- 
sent it to be. I might, however, I think, most satisfactorily 
demonstrate, that in our views of Christianity, there are ex- 
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citements of a far higher order, than in those of any other 
class of Christians, to zeal in missionary labours for the con- 
version of the world. The time forbids me even to name 
them; though they furnish the best topick that could be de- 
sired, for appeals to reason, to conscience, and to the heart. 
But, assured as we may be, that we have been justified in the 
course which we have ‘pursued, i in regard to this object, the 
time, I think, has come, when self justification i in the neglect 
of it, if continued, will ™ sin. Let us then vindicate our- 
selves against the reproach, under which we have long labour- 
ed, not by words merely, but by deeds. Let the experiment 
at least be made, whether something better than has yet been 
done in this work may not be accomplished. 

[ have tasked your patience as far as I dare to task it. I 
leave the subject with the earnest wish that some, who are 
better qualified for it than [ am, will take it into hale protec- 
tion, and give to it their influence. Jam aware that it de- 
mands the exercise of the most sober judgment, and of the 
soundest discretion. Let us all think, and inquire ; and bring 
together all the hght that we can obtain to bear upon it; and, 
let us look up to God, that he may guide us into the wey of 
truth, and strengthen us to be faithful to his will. If the sub- 
ject shal! obtain sufficient attention to secure the action of 
other minds upon it, and to excite others to recommend and 
to defend it, I shall not have spoken in vain. 








Colilectiows. 
Heresy. 


‘ Inall the animadversions against errours made by the Apos- 
tles in the New Testament, no pious person was condemned, 
no man that did invincibly err; but something that was amiss, 
in the principle of action, was that which the Apostles did re- 
gard. And it is very considerable, that even they of the cir- 
cumcision, who in so great numbers did heartily believe in 
Christ, and yet most violently retain circumcision, and without 
quesi'on went to Heaven in great numbers; yet of the number 
of these very men, they came deeply under censure, when to 
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their errour they added impiety ; so long as it stood with 
charity and without human ends and secular interests, so long 
it was either innocent or connived at; but when they grew 
covetous, and for filthy lucre’s sake taught the same doctrine 
which others did in the simplicity of their hearts, then they 
turned hereticks, then they were termed seducers ; and Titus 
was commanded to look to them, and to silence them; For 
there are many that are intractable, and vain babblers, seducers 
of minds, especially they of the circumcision, who seduce whole 
houses, teaching things that they ought not, for filthy lucre’s 
sake. ‘These indeed were not to be indured, but to be 
silenced, by the conviction of sound doctrine, and to be rebuked 
sharply, and avoided. 

‘For heresy is not an errour of the understanding, but an 
errour of the will. And this is clearly insinuated in Scripture, 
in the style whereof faith and a good life are made one duty, 
and vice is called opposite to faith, and heresy opposed to 
holiness and sanctity. So in St. Paul, For (saith he) the end 
of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and a good 
conscience, and faith unfergned ;* from which charity, and 
purity, and goodness, and sincerity, because some have wan- 
dered, have turned aside unto vain jangling. And immediate- 
ly after, he reckons the oppositions to faith and sound doc- 
trine, and instances only in vices, that stain the lives of Chris- 
tians, the unjust, the unclean, the uncharitable, the liar, the 
perjured person; these are the enemies of the true doctrine. 
And therefore St. Peter having given in charge, to add to our 
virtue patience, temperance, charity, and the like, gives this 
for a reason, for if these things be in you, and abound, ye 
shall be fruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
So that knowledge and faith is inter precepta morum, is part 

good life-—Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, 
pp. 31—38. 

‘A wicked person in his errour becomes heretick, when the 
good man in the same errour shall have all the rewards of faith. 
For whatever an ill man believes, if he ther@fore believes it 
because it serves his own ends, be his belief true or false, the 
man hath an heretical mind, for to serve his own ends, his 
mind is prepared to believe a lie. But a good man that be- 
lieves what, according to his light, and upon the use of his 


* 1 Tim. i. 5. 
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moral industry he thinks true, whether he hits upon the right 
or no, because he hath a mind desirous of truth, and prepared 
to believe every truth, is therefore acceptable to God, because 
nothing hindered him from it but what he could not help, his 
misery and his weakness, which being imperfections merely 
natural, which God never punishes, he stands fair for a bless- 
ing of his morality, which God always accepts.’ Jb. p. 59. 


The Fathers. 


‘'There are some that think they can determine all questions 
in the world by two or three sayings of the Fathers, or by the 
consent of so many as they will please to call a concurrent 
testimony ; but this consideration will soon be at an end 3 for 
if the Fathers, when they are witnesses of tradition, do not al- 
ways speak truth, as it happened in the case of Papias and 
his numerous followers for almost three ages together, then 
is their testimony more improbable when they dispute or write 
commentaries.’ Jb. p. 215. 


Innocent Errours. 


‘ As for guiding our judgments and the use of our reason 
in judging for ourselves, all that is to be said is reducible to 
this one proposition. Since errours are then made sins, when 
they are contrary to charity, or inconsistent with a good life 
and the honour of God, that judgment is the truest, or at least 
that opinion most innocent that 1, best promotes the reputation 
of God’s glory, and 2, is the best instrument of a holy life. 
For in questions and interpretations of dispute, these two ana- 
logies are the best to make propositions, and conjectures, and 
determinations. Diligence and care in obtaining the best 
guides, and the most convenient assistance ; prayer, and mo- 
desty of spirit, simplicity of purposes and intertions, humility 
and aptness to learn, and a peaceable disposition, are there- 
fore necessary to finding out truths, because they are parts ofa 
good life, withqut which our truths will do us little advantage, 
and our errours can have no excuse, but with these dispositions, 
as he is sure to find out all that is necessary, so what truth he 
inculpably misses of, he is sure is therefore not necessary, be- 
cause he could hot find it when he did his best and his most 
innocent endeavours.’ 16. pp. 268, 269. 
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Private Judgment. 


‘ Now the way to our future happiness has been perpetually 
disputed throughout the world, and must be left at last to the 
impressions made upon every man’s belief and conscience, 
either by natural or supernatural arguments and means ; 
which impressions men may disguise or dissemble, but no 
man can resist. For belief is no more in a man’s power, 
than his stature or his feature ; and he that tells me I must 
change my opinion for his, because it is the truer and the 


better, without other arguments, that have to me the force of 


conviction, may as well tell me I must change my grey eyes 
for others like his that are black, because these are lovelier 
or more in esteem. He that tells me I must inform myself, 
has reason, if I doit not. But if 1 endeavour it all that I 
can, and perhaps more than he ever did, and yet still differ 
from him ; and he that, it may be, is idle, will have me study 
on and inform myself better, and so to the end of my life ; 
then I easily understand what he means by informing, which 
is, In short, that I must do it till 1 am of his opinion. 

‘If he that, perhaps, pursues his pleasures or interests as 
much or more than I do, and allows me to have as good 
sense as he has in all other matters, tells me I should be of 
his opinion, but that passion or interest blinds me ; unless he 
can convince me how or where this lies, he is but where he 
was, only pretends to know me better than | do myself, who 
cannot imagine why I should not have as much care of my 
soul as he has of his. 

‘A man that tells me my opinions are absurd or ridiculous, 
impertinent or unreasonable, because they differ from his, 
seems to intend a quarrel instead of a dispute, and calls me 
fool or madman with a little more circumstance ; though 
perhaps I pass for one as well in my senses as he, as perti- 
nent in talk, and as prudent in life. Yet these are the com- 
mon civilities in religious argument of sufficient and conceited 
men, who talk much of right reason, and mean always their 
own ; and make their private imagination the measures of 
seneral truth. But such language determines al! between 
us, and the dispute comes to end in three words at last, 
Which it might as well have ended in at first—That he is in 
the right, and I am in the wrong.’—Sur IV. Temple’s Obsers 
rations on Unit, Prov. Svo, Tih ed. 1705, pp. 191—193. 
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Poetry. 


Portry. 


HYMN FOR THE OPENING OF AN ORGAN. 


All Nature’s works his praise declare, 
To whom they all belong ; 

There is a voice in every star, 
In every breeze a song. 


Sweet musick fills the world abroad 
With strains of love and power ; 
The stormy sea sings praise to God, 

The thunder, and the shower. 


To God the tribes of ocean cry, 
And birds upon the wing ; 

To God the powers that dwell on high, 
Their tuneful tribute bring. 


Like them let man the throne surround ; 
With them loud chorus raise ; 

While instruments of loftiest sound, 
Assist his feeble praise. 


Great God! to thee we consecrate, 
Our voices and our skill; 

We bid the pealing organ wait, 
To speak alone thy will. 


O, teach its rich and swelling notes, 
To lift our souls on high ; 

And while the musick round us floats, 
Let earth born passion die. 
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Kevicw. 


Art. VIl.—Biblisch-kritische Reise, §c. t. e. Travels for 
the purpose of Biblical Criticism in France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Palestine, and the Archipelago, during the Years 
1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821; with a History of the 
Text of the New Testament. By Dr. Joun Martin 
Avucustin Scnoitz, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity at Bonn. Leipsic. Fleischer. 1823. 8vo. pp. 214. 


Dr. Scuoitz, who is a Roman Catholick, is preparing a 
new critical edition of the New Testament. He undertook 
these travels for the purpose of examining and collating 
manuscripts. The first, and much the longest part of his 
work consists, principally, of accounts of the number, which 
he found in different libraries, and particular remarks upon 
the character of some, with specimens of their various 
readings, glosses, corrections, subscriptions, &c. This part 
admits of no abstract, and affords but little opportunity for 
selecting any notices of particular interest. 

The Royal Library at Paris, he observes, possesses a 
greater number of valuable manuscripts than any other. 
Even the Vatican can compare with it only in the particular 
department of Syriack manuscripts. There are found in it 
nine manuscripts of the whole New Testament, one hun- 
dred and twelve of the Gospels, forty nine Evangelistaries, 
twenty four manuscripts of the Acts and the Epistles, three 
of the Acts, with the Catholick Epistles alone, sixteen of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, or of portions of these Epistles, nine of 
the Apocalypse, and eight containing various readings on the 
whole New Testament. 

The Ephraim manuscript, containing the whole New Tes- 
tament, is the most famous and valuable of those in the Paris 
Library. Dr. Scholtz expresses a wish, as Griesbach had 
done before him, that it should be printed, as the Alexan- 
drine and Cambridge manuscripts have been. It is becoming 
daily more illegible. ‘It has,’ he remarks, ‘all the peculiar 
characteristicks which belonged to the numberless manuscripts 
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of Egypt, which are now lost; and is thus a true copy of the 
text, which was in use in this famous Patriarchy, and with 
which, alas! we are but very imperfectly acquainted.’ ‘The 
apparent inconsistency between the last clause and what pre- 
cedes, may be partly explained by the circumstance, that the 
Ephraim manuscript is very defective, much of the writing 
ana wholly defaced. He praises, as other criticks have 
done, the diligence and patience of Wetstein in tracing its 
almost obliterated characters ; but says that it is objected to 
him concerning this, as well as other manuscripts, that he 
has quoted only a portion of its various readings. As it re- 
gards the Ephraim manuscript, we doubt whether there is 
any more ground for the assertion, than there is for many of 
the other attacks, which have been made upon this eminent 
critick. ‘The present state of the manuscript may be con- 


jectured from what Griesbach relates, that the keeper of the 


Royal Libtary, though very polite and attentive, could scarcely 
be persuaded to listen to his request to produce it ; on the 
eround that the writing was so obliterated, that it was impossi- 
ble for any one to read it. He was struck with admiration, 
when he found that Griesbach was able to read whole lines 
with little difficulty.* 

In the Vatican Library, are nine manuscripts of the whole 
New Testament, seven of which were seen by Birch ; fifty 
one manuscripts of the Gospels, twenty seven of which were 
examined by Birch, and twenty four for the first time by 
Scholtz. Sixteen Evangelistaries, (first examined by Scholtz, ) 
sixteen manuscripts of the Acts and Epistles, five only of which 
are quoted by Griesbach, nine of the Epistles of St. Paul, (one 
of them containing also the Apocalypse,) five only of which 
are quoted by Griesbach, three of the Apocalypse alone, and 
two Lectionaries. 

Dr. Scholtz has discovered in the Vatican Library another 
manuscript, containing the famous text 1 John, v. 7. It is 
marked Ottob. 298. It contains the Acts and Epistles, is 
accompanied with a Latin translation, and was written, as he 
supposes, in the fifteenth century. 

We will give the text as it is quoted by Scholtz from this 
manuscript, noting the variations of the Dublin manuscript, or 
Codex Montfortianus, the only other in which it is found, 


* Symbole Critice, I. 4. 
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excepting the Berlin, or Codex Ravianus, which is now uni- 
versally given up as a forgery. 

Axo tov ove«vov [the Dublin manuscript reads ev cmovecr| 
MATHO, Loyos wae Mievuc cytov + xat [the Dublin inserts oveor } 
oc tToevs erg tO [the Dublin omits evs co] év evoue xee Tees ELOLV 
ov maetugovvees ao tys yrs [the Dublin reads ev cy 77]. 

The text of the Ottoboni manuscript, Scholtz observes, has 
been, in many other places, corrupted from the Latin version. 

In a short digression annexed to his account of the library 
at Paris, the author mentions some manuscript letters of 
Wetstein. ‘They are in the possession of M. Champollion- 
Figeac at Paris. From one of them, addressed to Mr. Wet- 
stein, chaplain to the Princess of Wales, Dr. Scholtz quotes 
an interesting passage, of which we will give a part. The 
original is in French. 

Wetstein, after remarking that he has been charged with 
plagiarism, meaning in his.commentary, says ; ‘1 read Greek 
and Latin authors for forty years, and it was thus that I be- 
gan my labour. After retouching the work and my collec- 
tions, I consulted the Thesaurus of Henry Stephens, and all 
those who have given notes, Price, Grotius, Alberti, Elsner, 
Raphel, Morus, Majus, &c. and from them | completed my 
collection, though seven eighths of their observations were 
already in my papers. If any one is disposed to believe that 
I have taken every thing from them, he may still enjoy the 
advantage of finding brought together, what he would have 
been obliged to seek in ten or twelve octavos not very com- 
mon in England. As to the Hebrew [ Rabbinical] quotations, 
I began at second hand with Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and Bux- 
torf’s Lexicon ; but in order to complete the work, I read 
myself the Babylonian Talmud, and all the Rabboth.’ 

It was thus that this most valuable commentary was form- 
ed. Wetstein speaks of it in the conclusion of his letter 
with equal propriety and modesty. 

‘'The commentary was not my principal object, but only 
an accessory to my work ; and it is rather a mass of mate- 
rials, than an arranged and finished edifice.’ 

This is true; but it is a mass of materials, which subsequent 
scholars have used most freely, and to the greatest advantage. 

In the last portion of his work, Dr. Scholtz gives his views 
of the history of the text of the New Testament, of the classifi- 
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cation of authorities, and of their relative value. On these 
points, he differs from Griesbach, and most other preceding 
criticks. ‘The subject is important ; and we shall take this 
opportunity to make some remarks upon it. The statements 
and theory of Griesbach seem to us to lie open to great ob- 
jections, while, at the same time, we are far from adopting 
the opinions of the present writer. 

Griesbach divides the authorities for settling the text of the 
New Testament into three principal classes, called by him recen- 
stones, recensions, or critical editions. He regards the manu- 
scripts, versions, and quotations, belonging respectively to each 
of these classes, as more or less conformed to a standard text 
different from that of either of the two other classes. ‘The 
grounds of this classification are briefly explained by him in 
the third section of the Prolegomena to his edition of the New 
Testament. ‘ ‘That two different recensions,’ he says, ‘ were 
in existence at the commencement of the third century, appears 


from comparing the quotations of Origen with those of Ter- 


tullian and Cyprian. The Greek Text, implied in the quo- 
tations of the latter, is different in its whole conformation and 
entire colouring (toto suo habitu universoque colore ) from that 
which was used by Origen, and, before him, by Clement of 
Alexandria. ‘The former text is found in those manuscripts, in 
which the Greek text is accompanied with a Latin version, ia 
the Latin versions which preceded the Vulgate, in that portion 
of the Vatican manuscript, which contains the Gospel of Mat- 
thew,’ in seven other more modern manuscripts mentioned by 
him, ‘in the Sahidick version, and the Syriack of Jerusalem.’ 
The latter text (the Alexandrine) is found in the Ephraim 
manuscript, in that marked L, in the Gospels (the Codex Ste- 
phani 7,) in the Vatican, with the exception of the first and 
greater part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, in that part of the Alexan- 
drine, which contains St. Paul’s Epistles, in a very few more 
modern manuscripts, though in these in a more corrupt state, 
in the Coptick, AXthiopick, Armenian and Philoxenian-Syriack 
versions, and in the quotations of Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Isidore of Pelusium, and others. This text, 
being used by Clement and Origen, who flourished at Alexan- 
dria, and generally at Alexandria and throughout Egypt, may 
be denominated the Alexandrine. The other text, being from 
the tme of Tertullian used throughout the West in the Latin 
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Church, may be called the Western. It was not, however, 
says Griesbach, ‘ confined within the bounds of the Western 
Empire, as appears from the agreement of the Sahidick version, 
and the Syriack of Jerusalem, wiich though not constant is 
frequent.’ But besides these two most ancient texts, there was 
a third, which is first found in the quotations of the Greek 
Fathers, who flourished about the close of the fourth, and in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. It has been distinguished into 
the earlier and later, and in one or the other form is found in 
the great majority of manuscripts ; and in the Sclavonick and 
Gothick versions. It prevailed in the Patriarchy of Constanti- 
nople, and was thence spread over the world. It may there- 
fore be denominated the Constantinopolitan or Byzantine. 

The characteristicks of these three different texts, as given 
by Griesbach, are as follows. 

‘'The Western text preserves genuine readings of a harsher 
kind, remote from the analogy of the Greek language, Hebra- 
isms, solecisms, cacophonies; by all which Western readers 
would be less offended. In the Alexandrine recension, there 
appears a disposition to remove or alter whatever might be of- 
fensive to the ear of anative Greek. ‘The Western endeavours 
to explain the sense, and render it more obvious by interpre- 
tations, periphrases, additions, which were eagerly sought for, 
(additamentis undecunque conquisitis), and by transpositions 
of words and sentences. It is the object of the Alexandrine 
to improve the language, rather than illustrate the meaning. 
The Western presents us with longer readings, it has more 
words, it contains additions derived from parallel passages ; 
but it also sometimes omits words, which seem to obscure the 
sense, or to be contradictory to the context, or to what is found 
elsewhere ; in all which respects the Alexandrine is purer. 
In a word, in the Alexandrine text we discover the work of a 
grammarian, in the Western that ofaninterpreter. In all the 
particulars which have been mentioned, the Byzantine corres- 
ponds much with the Alexandrine, differing from it only in 
discovering yet more regard to purity of language, and in admit- 
ting readings from the Western text different from the Alexan- 
drine, or readings compounded of those found in both texts.’ 
‘The origin,’ says Griesbach, ‘of these different recensions, in 
the deficiency of ancient documents and testimony, cannot be 
historically explained.’ 
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In remarking upon what has been quoted, we will first 
notice the exaggerated language used by Griesbach, quite re- 
mote from the sober statements, to be expected in a mere 
critical disquisition. ‘The Western text, he says, differs from 
the Alexandrine ‘inits whole conformation and entire colouring.’ 
Let us, in the first place, compare this with his own language, 
found elsewhere. The Cambridge manuscript is regarded by 
Griesbach as containing the Western text, and the Codex 
Stephani 7 as one of those which preserve the Alexandrine in 
its greatest purity. In comparing the readings of these man- 
uscripts, and of Origen, he says ; 

‘ From the frequent agreement of the Cambridge manuscript 
with L and Origen, it appears that the most ancient Western 
recension agreed with the Alexandrine in innumerable places ;’* 
that is, of course must be meant, in innumerable variations 
from the received text. 

But the comparison here instituted between the two sup- 
posed texts, though it leads to the conclusion just quoted 
respecting their agreement with each other, cannot be regard- 
ed as a fairone. The Cambridge manuscript cannot be con- 
sidered as belonging to any class of manuseripts, so as to be 
a fair representative of their standard text. It has a peculiar 
character. A part of the title of one of the chapters in Fa- 
ther Simon’s Critical History of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, is this; ‘ Why is the Cambridge manuscript so different 


from other Greek comes?’ ‘1 suspect,’ says Bishop Middle- 


ton, ‘that all the collated manuscripts put together do not 
contain one half the readings in which the Codex Bezz (that 
is, the Cambridge manuscript,) differs from the received 
text.’+ Inthe fourth chapter of St. John’s Gospel (which 
we have taken without selection) there are, if we have count- 
ed rightly, seventy seven various readings quoted by Wetstein 
from this manuscript, omitting to notice one which is obvi- 
ously an accidental errour in the spelling of a word. Of these, 
thirty seven appear to be found in no other Greek manuscript, 
and twenty seven to be supported by no other authority of 
any kind. Whatever may be thought of the hypothesis of 
Matthei respecting the origin of this manuscript, it sufficiently 
corresponds to the phenomena which it presents ; ‘ My suspi- 


*Symbole Critice, vol. I. p. 118. 
t Middleton-on the Greek Article ; Appendix on the Cod. Beze. 
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cion, respecting it,’ he says, ‘is this. Some Latin monk, hav- 
ing a moderate acquaintance with the Greek language, had 
written in the margin of his Greek New Testament, passages 
both from Greek and Latin fathers, which seemed to refer to 
particular passages of the New Testament. He had noted 
likewise various readings of some Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. He had added parallel 
passages of the sacred writings. From this miscellaneous 
collection, either he, or some other person, prepared a text 
according to his own judgment. From a copy of this sort, 
different from all others, the Cambridge manuscript was 
derived.’”* Jt seems clear that a manuscript of such a cha- 
racter cannot properly be considered as a representative of 
any Class of authorities. We have made these remarks not 
wholly in reference to the point in hand; but because the 
Cambridge manuscript (occidentalium facile princeps, as it is 
called by Griesbach) is a main pillar of the theory respecting a 
separate Western text with its peculiar characteristicks. How 
much it is so, may appear in some degree from a passage 
in a work which Griesbach published in 1811, but a year 
before his death, in which he says, ‘that there existed from 
the second and third century various recensions of the sacred 
text, one of which, as respects the Gospels, remains in D, 
(the Cambridge manuscript,) another in manuscripts B C L, 
and another in manuscripts E F G HS, and others.’+ Here 
the Cambridge manuscript is mentioned alone as the repre- 
sentative of the Western text. 

We will produce another passage from Griesbach. In the 
epistles, he compares the readings of the Clermont manuscript, 
which he considers as in this part of the New Testament, a 
representative of the Western text, with the Alexandrine 
authorities, Origen and manuscripts C and L; and remarks; 
‘'The Western recension, as far as we are acquainted with it 
from this manuscript, was nearly allied to the Alexandrine.’ 
We may compare this with the language used in his Prole- 
gomena ; and in order to show more clearly the extravagance 
of the latter, we may blend the words of both sentences into 
one: Recensto occidentalis cum Alexandrina satis propinqué 
cognatione conjuncta fuit; quamuis toto suo habitu, universoque 
colore diversa ab illd. 


* Quoted by Middleton, ubi sup. + Comment. Crit. P. IL. p. 68 
* Symbole Critica, vol. I. p. 138. 
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But the exaggeration of the language used by Griesbach, 
respecting the difference between the Alexandrine and the 
Western text, may appear to any one who will take the trouble 
of comparing together their various readings in his common 
critical study of the New Testament. No text of any class of 
manuscripts, or of any manuscript, can be said with*propriety 
to vary ‘in its whole conformation and entire colouring’ from 
any other. Examine for a few pages together all the various 
readings collected by Wetstein and Griesbach. It is more 
probable than otherwise, that you will not meet with one of 
importance, we do not say as affecting the sense, but as affect- 
ing the character of the style. In speaking of the Cambridge 
manuscript, Middleton remarks in a spirit of exaggeration sim- 
ilar to that of Griesbach: ‘If we had, at the present day, no 
other Greek manuscript of the Gospels, almost every thing 
which the learned have determined respecting the style and lan- 
guaze of the Evangelists would be wholly unfounded.’* But 
what can bemeantbysucharemark ? What proportion of the 
criticisms in Gataker de Novi Instrumenti stylo, so far as they 
relate to the Gospels, would cease to be applicable ? How 
much of Vorstius de Hebraismis could be dispensed with in 
consequence What proportion of Glasse’s Philologia Sacra 
would the case supposed render useless? How many new 
words or new senses would it be necessary to add to Schleus- 
ner’s Lexicon ; or how many now found in it would it be neces- 
sary to strike out ? The whole amount of the difference be- 
tween the text of the Cambridge manuscript, and the corrected 
text of Griesbach, so far as it regards the characteristicks of 
the style, consists in a few anomalous expressions, especially 
in an occasional improper use or neglect of the article, a 
circumstance not uncommon in Greek manuscripts, written by 
a Latin transcriber; and, as we believe, a few Latinisms, 
arising from the circumstance that the Greek text has been in 
these passages conformed to some Latin text; though this last 
characteristick is so far from being glaring, that its existence 
has been disputed by most modern criticks ; and the current of 
opinion has of late run counter to the supposition. Middle- 
ton himself has furnished a collation of one chapter from this 
manuscript, and the most important various readings from two 


* Mideleton, ubi sup. 
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others. “Every one may see to how little they amount, as 
affecting the style of the New Testament. 

But this manuscript presents an extreme case. We can 
bring such language, as we have quoted from Griesbach 
to a fairer test. ‘The Byzantine text is regarded by him, as 
of the least authority, as the most corrupt. But this is the 
text which, as found in the later and least valuable manuscripts 
of the class, was, according to him, the groundwork of the 
received text. His opinions concerning the latter are express- 
ed in the first part of his prolegomena. The following is the 
statement of another writer of his school of criticism, Ber- 
tholdt; ‘the received text is such a wretched mixture,* as is 
not found in the most modern and most corrupted manuscripts 
of the New Testament. Its groundwork is the text found 
in very modern manuscripts.’ On the other hand, it was the 
object of Griesbach, in his corrected text, to approximate the 
ortginal text as nearly as possible. Here then we have the 
two extremes, the purest and the most corrupt text. Let 
us compare them together, and see how great is the disagree- 
ment. There can be no question, that he would be thought 
to make a very wild assertion, who should say that Gries- 
bach’s text differed in its ‘whole constitution and entire 
colouring’ from the received text. But in making this com- 
parison we have brought together texts which, according to 
his hypothesis, should be most unlike ; the most pure, and the 
most corrupt. What then shall we say of such language as 
applied to the Alexandrine and the Western texts? Did 
either the Alexandrine or the Western text differ more than 
the received text from the original ? If so, one or the other, 
or both, was more corrupt than the received text, contrary to 
all Griesbach’s statements. If they differed less from this 
common standard, then their differences, when compared to- 
gether, must have been small indeed. 

We should not have remarked so much at length upon a 
single passage, however objectionable, but language of a 
similar character is common in the writings of Griesbach, and 
other German criticks ; and it is adapted to convey very 
false notions respecting the history of the text of the New 


* Greulicher Mischmasch, literally ‘ shocking hotch-potch.’ 


t Bertholdt’s Historisch-kritische Einleitung, &c. i.e. Introduction te the 
Uld and New Testaments, Part I. p. 356. 
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‘Testament, and the present state of the authorities for settling 
its text. It affords ground for a strong suspicion, that the 
whole hypothesis, with which it is connected, rests more upon 
fancy than upon fact. Its want ‘of correctness may appear 
still further from what immediately follows. 

We now come to another point, and that is the question, 
whether there be any sufficient ground for supposing that two 
different, well defined texts, the Alexandrine and the Western, 
ever existed. On this subject Dr. Scholtz expresses himselt 
decidedly in the negative. He says, ‘there is no ground for 
distinguishing between those which have been called Alex- 
andrine, and those which have been called Western manu- 
scripts. In my opinion they fall into one class. ‘They re- 
spectively differ so much from each other, that if we regard 
any thing more than their general character, and undertake to 
separate them into classes, according to their specifick pecu- 
liarities, we must make as many classes as there are doeu- 
ments.”* Dr. Laurence entertains a similar opinion; and 
the most remarkable statements, which we have met with re- 
specting this subject, are to be found in his work. ‘The quo- 
tations of Origen it will be recollected afford, according to 
Griesbach, the highest standard of comparison for the Alex- 
andrine class. But, respecting these quotations, Dr. Lau- 
rence remarks as follows; ‘In order to ascertain the true 
character of the readings of Origen, the whole of them toge- 
ther, and not a partial selection, should be examined. With 
this impression, I have given all which a diligent investigation 
enabled me to discover, in the Epistles of St. Paul, and have 
noted those which agree with other Alexandrine authoritie’, 
or with the Western, or with both. ‘The total amount of his 
readings is six hundred and nine, out of which there are two 
hundred and twenty six, which coincide with either Western 
or Alexandrine authority, or with both. Of the remainder, 
many, indeed, not unfrequently accord with the Byzantine, 
but many more are perfectly insulated. The number, how- 
ever, of the latter may doubtless be very considerably re- 
duced, by making due allowances for the freedom of quota- 
tion, and for the errours of transcription. And perhaps a still 
farther reduction, if not an almost entire annihilation, might be 
effected by our acquisition of completer collations of Fathers, 


* Pages 178, 179. 
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manuscripts, and versions, than we at present possess. How 
numerous the collateral readings of this kind are, with which 
we are yet unacquainted, may be conjectured from the many 
additions not long since made by Matthzi to those of Chry- 
sostom alone; and even by the very quotations of Origen 
under consideration, of no contemptible part of which we 
were altogether ignorant, until they were brought to light by 
the laborious scrutiny of Griesbach. But, notwithstanding the 
great amount of this incongruous remainder, there are found 
a sufficient number of congruous readings for the purpose, at 
least of a comparative examination. 

‘There occur two hundred and twenty six, which coincide 
with one or both of the classes alluded to. Of these, one 
hundred and eighteen are supported by Western authority 
alone, ninety by both Western and Alexandrine united, and 
only erghteen by Alexandrine alone. Supposing the existence 
of an Alexandrine text, we may presume, that Origen would 
frequently have associates of that description in peculiar read- 
ings ; but this presumption is far from being warranted by 


fact. For in truth, the very reverse takes place; as, out of 


two hundred and twenty six rezdings, Origen has but exghteen 
distinguishable from the Western text, in which he is joined 
by any other Alexandrine Father. Nor even in this limited 
number of eighteen, does he read in conjunction with more 
than one Alexandrine, (sometimes with Clemens, and some- 
times with Cyrill,) except in the following five instances ; 
Rom. iii. 30; 1 Cor. iv. 133 vill. 8; Ephes. v. 25; Philip 
i. 24. in which he receives a double support. On the other 
hand, his alliance with Western authority, in exclusion of the 
Alexandrine, is so intimate, that he reads with that alone, not 
eighteen, but one hundred and eighteen times, a full moiety of 
the whole amount. Neither does he here ‘often read with 
one or two, but generally (the source indeed being more pro- 
lifick) with numerous associates.’ * 

Besides Origen, Clement of Alexandria is another of Gries- 
bach’s principal Alexandrine authorities. Of Clement, how- 
ever, he himself thus speaks in his last work ; ‘1 readily concede 
that he often quoted passages of the New Testament from the 
Western edition, and agrees wonderfully (et consentire mirum 


* Laurence’s Remarks upon the Systematical Classification of Manuscripts 
adopted by Griesbach, pp. 129—132. 
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mm modum) with the Cambridge manuscript. But he agrees 
also, not unfrequently, (non raro consonat, ) with the Alexan- 
drine manuscripts B C D, and this not only in passages 
where they give the same reading with the manuscript 
but elsewhere also, where the Alexandrine authorities differ 
from the Western.’* Ht would seem, from all that has been 
quoted, that Clement and Origen, though put forward as lead- 
ers in the cause, are but doubtful Alexandrines, and well dis- 
posed to go over to the enemy ; if, in fact, they be not both 
open traitors. 

But without, at present, entering further into the question, 
whether the more ancient authorities are te be divided into 
classes upon any principle, we will consider that which Gries- 
bach has adopted, and remark upon the inconsistency with 
which he has explained himself. This principle is, that the 
authorities of each class are derived respectively from a 
standard text, peculiar to that class, of which they are more 
or less faithful exemplars. Two different standard texts, 
according to him, existed before the close of the second 
century; and another was subsequently formed, from which 
the Byzantine authorities are derived. He uses,. in denoting 
his classes, the word recensio, the meaning of which is ‘criti- 
cal edition,’ and which implies the existenee of a standard 
text formed with care. ‘ A critick,’ says Griesbach, in ex- 
plaining his system, ‘ who bringing together many manu- 
scripts, or other helps, so remodels the text of any work, as 
to cause it to differ in its whole conformation from the text of all 
other manuscripts, is to be considered as the author of a new 
recension. | He speaks of the ‘ancient and native readings’ 
of the Alexandrine text.{ He says that ‘no manuscript of 
either recension (the Alexandrine or Western) has come 
down to us, which has not been interpolated in many places 5 
no recension is found in any remaining manuscript sueh as 
wt originally existed.’|| He speaks of ‘ distinguishing the later 
interpolations and glosses from the genuine and primitive 
readings of either recension.”41 He says that the Alexan- 


* Commentarius Criticus. Part II. p. xxix. 

+ Criticus, qui adhibitis codicibus pluribus, aliisve subsidiis, textam libri 
cujusdam ita refingit, ut habitu universo, a ceterorum codicum omnium texta 
differat, novam recensionem elaborasse censendus est. Cura in Epist. Paulin 
p. 31. See also what precedes and follows. 

t Symb. Crit.I. 108. § Ibid. p. 11°. 

| Prolegom. ia N. T. Sect. Ul " Symb. Crit. I. p. 120 
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drine and Western recensions are equally ancient.* In his 
last work he adopts the opinion of Hug, that the Byzantine 
authorities are to be referred to a text, which had been criti- 
cally formed by Lucian ;} or in other words that Lucian is 
the author of the Byzantine recension. But above all, it is 
the main principle of his criticism on the New Testament, 
that every authority is to be referred to its particular class, 
and regarded, in the first instance, merely as serving to deter- 
mine the reading of the standard text of that recension to 
which it belongs. All the authorities of one class, as they 
are all derived from one standard text, are to be considered 
only as a single evidence. The comparative authority of the 
different recensions, each being considered as a single evi- 
dence, and their agreement or disagreement with each other, 
are alone to be ultimately regarded, in determining the proba- 
bility of different readings from authority or external evidence. 
Our existing documents are direct authority, not for the ori- 
ginal text of the New Testament, but only for the text of the 
recension, to which they respectively belong. 

In his Introduction to the Old and New Testaments, Ber- 
tholdt explains at length the opinions of Griesbach, and ascribes 
to him ‘the immortal honour of having first fully comprehend- 
ed, and clearly explained,’ the system of the classification of 
authorities. ‘The foundations of this system, he considers as 
immoveable. Still he regards it asin some respects defective 
and objectionable. ‘ Griesbach’s system of criticism,’ he 
says, ‘taking its commencement from the two oldest recen- 
sions, which had their origin in the last half of the second 
century, leaves untouched the long period from the composi- 
tion of the writings of the New Testament to the middle of 
that century.’ He refers to an article in a German journal, 
written by Griesbach himself, in which Bertholdt says that 
Griesbach expressly professes ‘ to have had no higher pur- 
pose than to restore the text, in all‘ts essential parts, such as 
it existed in the two original collections, which were made, 
one of the Gospels called Fuayyei:or, and the other of the 
Epistles called Azoscodos.’ © As it regards the original text,’ 
says the oratorical German, ‘he passes from the bounds of 
the empirical and throws himself into the arms of the higher 
criticism.’ 


* Symb. Crit. I. p. 119. + Comment. Crit. Partic. Il. p. tv. 
+ Bertholdt’s Introduction, Part I. p. 317. 
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All this, at least as far as we have taken our statements 
directly from Griesbach, is intelligible, and we may add, with 
the same qualification, consistent. But what has been 
alleged from him is not consistent with what is found else- 
where in his writings. We will quote from one of his earliest 
works, and from his latest; his Cure in Epistolas Paulinas, 
and his Commentarius Criticus. 

In the former, he supposes, that the undisputed Epistles 
(0 ouodioyovuevor) were collected into a volume before the 
middle of the second century, though he expresses a doubt 
whether it were done so early. This collection was called 
0 Axostodo:. ‘ It cannot be determined,’ he says, ‘ whether 
the text of this collection was derived from the very originals, 

from copies of particular Epistles, or from some partial 
collections. We may readily believe that the editor transcrib- 
ed one or two Epistles from the originals ; but it is hardly 
probable that they were all so copied. It is enough for us 
that the collection exhibited a sufficiently genuine text ; and 
had no false readings, which would either remarkably change 
ihe sense, or corrupt and deprave the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles. For, as the collection was received by all the Catholick 
churches, not excepting those to whom the Epistles had 
formerly been written, we may infer that no one suspected 
the editor of changing or interpolating their text ; but that 
this edition agreed with those copics, which, being hen from 
the oe were already in the hands of many jearnell men 
before t the collection was published.? The Epistles being 
thus brought together into a volume, and the collection being 
published, copies of it were soon multiplied. But it is not 
probabie that those more ancient manuscripts, which were in 
existence before its publication, were thrown aside or destroy- 
ed by their possessors. Every one retained that which he 
had before used, merely adding those Epistles which he found 

wanting in his copy. ‘From this time,’ continues Griesbach, 
‘there were two sorts of manuscripts, one the copies of those 
which existed before the collection, the Azosroios, was form- 


ed ; and the other copies of the latter, of the new edition. 
‘ Here then,’ he says, ‘ we discover, unless I am altogether de- 
ccived, the origin of two different recensions. Deprehendimus 
igitur, nisi nos fallunt omnia, duarum recensionum diversarum 
The italics and the note of admiration are his 
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own. ‘The Latins were more tenacious of the ancient manu- 
scripts. ‘The Greeks, among whom there were more ready 
transcribers of Greek, and among whom therefore a new Greek 
manuscript could be more easily procured, gradually laid aside 
those obsolete copies, and adopted in their stead transcripts 
of the new collection. ‘If the text of the A7oszodoc was freed 
by the editor from some Hebraisms, and forms of express- 
ion, unusual among native Greeks, it might be more agreeable 
to them, than that harsher Western recension in which they 
were retained. Into the latter, however, many glosses early 
crept in, but such as regarded the sense, more than the Greek 
idiom.’ Griesbach then proceeds to point out what he sup- 
poses the characteristicks of these two classes of manuscripts, 
as they were propagated by transcribers. These are the same 
which he has assigned respectively to the Western and Alexan- 
drine recension, in his prolegomena to the New Testament.* 

Here then we have one of his earliest accounts of what he 
calls the Western and Alexandrine recensions. _ Its inconsist- 
ency with what we have before quoted is obvious. There 
was, according to this account, no Western recension, in the 
sense in which he elsewhere uses the term. ‘There was no 
standard text for manuscripts of this class but the original text. 
It is to this that the authorities belonging to the Western class, 
according to Griesbach’s own statement, carry us back 
directly, without the intervention of any critical edition. The 
Alexandrine and Western texts are not equally ancient, the 
former is derived from the Apostolos, the latter from the ori- 
ginals. One of the only two ancient recensions, which he sup- 
poses, is struck out, and a theory of criticism must fall which 
restsupon the suppositionoftwo. The existence, indeed, even 
of an Alexandrine recension seems not very confidently stated. 
But allowing the existence of the latter, yet according to what 
has been quoted, each manuscript of the Western class is to 
be referred to the original text as its archetype, and not to be 
regarded merely as determining the text of a subsequent criti- 
cal edition. It is not to our purpose to insist upon the fact, 
that the statements which we have quoted, so far as they im- 
ply any peculiar theory, are merely conjectural; though it may 
he worth’ while for every one studying the works of German 


* Cure in Epist. Paulin. pp. 66—72 
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scholars, to attend well to the distinction between what is assert- 
ed and what is proved. All, with which we are at present 
concerned, is the inconsistency of these statements with Gries- 
bach’s principles of criticism. 

But in his Commentarius Criticus, the whole doctrine of 
two standard texts, the Western and Alexandrine, may be con- 
sidered as abandoned. In this work, he remarks upon a new 
theory, or rather upon a new modification of his own theory, 
proposed by Hug. ‘The latter, which deserves little attention, 
it is not necessary to explain, except so far as it is connected 
with Griesbach’s statements. Hug supposes that there was 
no recension before one made by Hesychius, about the middle 
of the third century. Previous to that time, there existed 
only the common edition, exvvors xocvy, derived without inter= 
vention from the original text ; and to this he refers the prin- 
cipal Western authorities. Upon this Griesbach remarks ; ‘ In 
the first place, respecting the Western recension, or the common 
edition, there is a sufficient agreement between Hug and my- 
self. I did not suppose that we were indebted for its original 
formatior to the labour of any learned man, revising a copy 
before him, and settling the text-by the collation of manu- 
scripts according to his own judgment; but { rather supposed 
that it was derived from ancient copies of single books of the 
New Testament, or from partial collections of those books. 
Not a few manuscripts of this kind were in general circulation 
before the publication of the Eveyyed:ov and the Axtogt0205, and 
were afterwards laid aside by the Greeks, but preserved by 
the Latins or Western’Christians. But although such was its 
origin, I did not hesitate to call the Western text, a recension ; 
partly, because in works of criticism, mention is often to be 
made conjointly of the Alexandrine and Byzantine recensions 
and of the Western text ; and therefore, for the sake of brevity, 
I thought that they might all not improperly be called by the 
common name of recension ; partly, because I doubted whether 
it could be proved, by sufficient historical arguments, that the 
text of the other families, the Alexandrine and Byzantine, de- 
rived its origin, as regards either class, from the revision of 
any particular critick ; and lastly, because I was persuaded that 
the text of the manuscript D, which takes the lead among 
Western authorities, was transcribed from another, which some 
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critick had diligently revised, upon certain principles. For 
ihese reasons I think I spoke without rashness of a Western 
recension.’ * 

It cannot be necessary to remark at length upon this pas- 
sage. Griesbach adopted, it seems, the word ‘ recension’ in 
preference to ‘text,’ or ‘class,’ or ‘family,’ or any other, 
because it suited two of the subjects to which it was applied, 
though it did not suit the other; because he doubted whether 
it was really more applicable to the two former than to the 
latter ; and because one manuscript, which he reckons of the 
Western class, actually exhibited a text, which might be called 
arecension. But it is not to the improper use of this word 
that we particularly object. The point is, that what is peculiar 
in his system of criticism falls to the ground, if the word be 
not properly used. 

Notwithstanding what has been quoted, however, Griesbach 
is still unwilling to give up the notion of a recension; and, 
though he thinks no account is to be given of the author of the 
Alexandrine, he adopts the opinion of Hug, that we are in- 
debted to Lucian for the Byzantine.t We have not seen the 
work of Hug, but find an abstract of his theory and arguments 
in Bertholdt. Lucian published a revised edition of the New 
Testament, but the supposition, that copies of it ever obtained 
general circulation, seems to rest merely upon an errour. Hug, 
and Bertholdt following him, have both applied to his edition 
of the New Testament, language used by Jerom in reference 
to an edition of the Septuagint, likewise published by him.f 
Of both the Septuagint and the New Testament, however, 
Jerom elsewhere says, that ‘ their authority is perversely main- 
tained by a few.’s . 

If the notion of a standard Western text, different from the 
origmal, were not sufficiently abandoned in what we have 
quoted, it might be urged against it, that the Sahidick version 
is classed by Griesbach with the Western authorities. But 
how could a Western penetrate through the Alexandrine text 
into Upper Egypt? The old Syriack version, likewise, we are 
told by Michaelis, agrees remarkably with the Western author- 
ities. ‘There is a general coincidence,’ he says, ‘ between 


*“Commentarius Criticus Partic. H. p. xxi. seqa. t Ibid. p. Lyi. 
} Hieron. Ep. ad Sunniam et Frettell. § Hier. Pref. in quat. Evangel 
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the old Syriack version, the old Latin versions, and those 
ancient Greek manuscripts, which were undoubtedly written 
in the West, as appears from the Latin translations with which 
they are accompanied.’ ‘ ‘This wonderful harmony,’ he adds, 
‘between the two most ancient versions of the New Testa- 
ment, one of which was spread throughout Europe and the 
North of Africa, the other propagated from Edessa to China, 
could have had no other cause than a similarity of the Greek 
manuscripts, in the West of Europe, and the East of Asia, 
which must have deviated in an equal degree from our printed 
text, and the manuscripts of what is called the Greek edition.’* 
Griesbach allows that this version is nearly related to the 
Western recension, but contends that it is not actually the 
same ; here again, as elsewhere, having in mind the notion of 
a standard text.— In his last work he is disposed, for the sake 
of the Syriack version, to make a new recension, as Michaelis 
had done before him, calling it the Edessene or Oriental. 
A revised text, common to Syria and to Italy, seems to be out 
of the question. Yet according to the statements which have 
been quoted, the same phenomena, which led to the supposi- 
tion of a revised text as the common basis and bond of any 
other class of authorities, would lead to its supposition in regard 
to the Western authorities, the Sahidick version, and the Sy- 
riack version. If the phenomena prove nothing in the latter 
case, they prove nothing in any other. 

Respecting the Syriack version, however, the confusion 
and difficulty are aggravated by Bertholdt ; according to whom, 
it is conformed to the Byzantine recension, to the latest sup- 
posed text, the critical formation of which is referred to a 
period subsequent to the time when this version was made. 
He states this as an important, unanswered difficulty, by which 
Griesbach’s system is embarrassed.§ Such uncertainty about 
the character and class of this version goes to prove that the 
character of the supposed classes, with which it is compared, 
is far from being so well defined, as Bertholdt’s own state- 
ments, and those of Griesbach and his other followers, would 
lead us to believe. 


* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. IT. p. 27. 
+ Prolegomena, Sect. II]. Comment. Crit, P. Il. p. v. 
+ Comment. Crit. ibid. § Bertholdt’s Introduction, P. I. p. 319. 
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After what has been alleged, it is only necessary to state 
briefly, that the notion of such recensions as have been sup- 
posed 1s not only wholly unnecessary to account for the phe- 
yomena existing in our present manuscripts, and other authori- 
ties for settling the text of the New Testament, but, on the 
contrary, if the preceding statements are correct, is irrecon- 
cileable with these phenomena. It is unsupported by histo- 
rical evidence ; yet it is scarcely credible that we should not 
have found some, one may say frequent, mention of these re- 
censions in ancient authors, if they actually had been made. 
But the supposition is not merely unsupported by such evi- 
dence ; it is inconsistent with those notices respecting the his- 
tory of the text of the New Testament, which we find in the 
writers of the first four centuries. ‘The Alexandrine recen- 
sion, for instance, is supposed to have been formed a little 
before the time of Origen, and to have been followed by the 
Alexandrine transcribers, and quoted by the Alexandrine 
fathers. But of the manuscripts of the New Testament 
Origen says, ‘It is manifest that there is a great difference of 
copies, partly from the carelessness of some transcribers, 
partly from the improper liberties taken by others, in altering 
what they find written,* and partly because some revisers 
strike out, or add, according to their own judgment.’t ‘The 
passage seems to afford sufficient proof that there was at this 
time no standard corrected text at Alexandria, no late Aléx- 
andrine recension, which transcribers felt themselves bound 
to follow. Again, the Byzantine recension is supposed to 
have been formed somewhat before the time of Chrysostom. 
Yet according to a passage quoted from him by Scholtz, 
the most ancient copies were so eagerly sought after, and 
the sellers of manuscripts were so little disposed to have it 
thought that their copies were conformed to any new recen- 
sion, that it was a common fraud to bury manuscripts lately 
written in a heap of grain, in order so to discolour them, as 
to give them an appearance of antiquity. 

In regard to the three texts, which have been mentioned, 
Griesbach, as is well known, prefers the authority of the 
Alexandrine. Eichhorn considers the Western as at once the 


* Aro Touns river, poyOnoas tng [l. re] diopPwosws rwv yoahoucvwr. 
+ Origenes ad Matth. xix. 19. t Page 171. 
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most ancient and the purest.* Scholtz admits but two classes 
of authorities, blending into one, as we have seen, the Western 
and the Alexandrine, and using the latter as the common name 
for this class. At the same time, taking quite new ground, 
he gives the preference to the Byzantine text. ‘The inter- 
nal character,’ he says, ‘of the Byzantine readings affords 
decided proof of their genuineness. On this subject I dare 
appeal to the judgment of competent criticks ; and especially 
of the great Griesbach, who with all his attachment to the 
Alexandrine manuscripts as the most ancient, yet very sel- 
dom follows them.’ The notions of Scholtz do not seem to 
us clear, nor his arguments satisfactory. But it would re- 
quire more time and space to state and answer them, than it 
seems worth while to give. The paradox of preferring the 
more modern, to the more ancient authorities, is not likely to 
be readily adopted. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, endeavoured to show, 
that the language, which has been used respecting the differ- 
ences existing between the text of any one class of authori- 
ties, and the text of any other class, or the received text, is 
in a high degree extravagant; that there seems to be no 
ground for distinguishing an Aleneidiiins and a Western text 
from each other, as characterised by any important peculiari- 
ties; and that there is no proof or probability, that the text 
in common use either in the West of Europe, in Egypt, or in 
the Byzantine patriarchy, owed its origin to a recension, or 
critical edition of the New Testament. All our present au- 
thorities, it is believed, are to be referred back to the original 
text, as their nearer or more remote standard, without the 
intervention of any such recensions as have been supposed. 
These conclusions seem to us important in regard to the his- 
tory of the text of the New ‘Testament, and as strengthening 
our confidence, which the theory of Griesbach is adapted to 
weaken, in the genuineness and authority of such a corrected 
text as at the present day we have ample means of forming. 

Such a text, generally speaking, Griesbach has himself given 
us. The rules of criticism, which he has actually followed, 
rest so little upon his peculiar theory, that the former may 


* Eichhorn’s Einleitung, &c. i. e. Introduction to the New Testament, vol. I. 
t Page 178. 
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be overturned without materially affecting the latter. There 
seems sufficient reason for distinguishing between a Western 
and an Alexandrine class of authorities, without the supposi- 
tion of any important peculiarities in the text of either. The 
true ground for such a distinction is, that the Western and the 
Alexandrine Christians were so separated from each other by 
language, by intellectual habits, by difference of country and 
by other circumstances, that the manuscripts respectively used 
by either may fairly be considered as forming a distinct class 
of authorities for settling the text. ‘The same causes of errour 
were not likely to affect both ; the same corruptions were 
not likely to be found in both. Their agreement, therefore, 
is of more importance, and tends more strongly to prove the 
genuineness of the text, than if this ground of distinction 
did not exist; than if they were all manuscripts used by 
Christians more nearly connected with each other. A simi- 
lar principle of classification, it is obvious, may be still further 
extended. 

Griesbach, indeed, appears sometimes to have been biassed 
by his peculiar theory ; and we do not agree with him in all 
his decisions. But he merits, undoubtedly, great praise ; and 
there is good reason to regard his edition as approximating 
very nearly the original text, more nearly indeed than, ac- 
cording to some of the passages we have quoted, he himself 
seems to have apprehended. The labours of Dr. Scholtz in 
collating new manuscripts, we believe, will be important, 
generally speaking, not as changing, but as confirming what 


may at present be regarded as the standard text, the text of 
Griesbach. 





Art. VIIl.—An Inquiry into the Comparative Moral Tenden- 
cy of Trinitarian and Unitarian Doctrines ; in a Series 
of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton. By 
JARED Sparks. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 


FirTeEN years ago, it was a rare thing to meet with a 
professedly Unitarian work in this country. The more 
learned and elaborate treatises on the controversy were in 
the hands of scholars ; but of popular works, explaining and 
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defending Unitarian doctrines, only a few of Emlyn’s tracts, 
and two or three of the controversial publications of Price 
and Priestley, were known amongst us, and these not gene- 
rally. 

Unitarianism had indeed existed here for a long time pre- 
vious, in the minds of the thinking and inquisitive part of the 
community ; but it had been derived directly from a candid 
and careful study of the Scriptures, almost the only strictly 
Unitarian book accessible to the people. 

We welcome every effort which is made to supply this 
deficiency of popular works, friendly to what we regard as 
the trath, and designed and adapted for general reading. A 
spirit of inquiry, and a disposition to read upon religious sub- 
jects, have been excited in all classes; which have increased the 
demand for works of this description, and taught us to look to 
the press, even more than to the pulpit, as a means of diffus- 
ing correct religious principles. We are happy to find that 
writers of ability from amongst ourselves are beginning to turn 
their attention to this important abject. We certainly have 
no wish to detract from the merits of several of the publica- 
tions of the English Unitarians. On some points, however, 
connected with the controversy, they are known to speculate 


differently from us ; and the temper and bearing of most of 


their controversial writings are, likewise, affected by a keen 
sense of the political wrongs, which they endure as dissenters 
from the established church, and in which we, of this country, 
can hardly be expected in all cases to sympathise. 

+t is, therefore, with great pleasure that we join in recom- 
mending Mr. Sparks’s Inquiry into the Comparative Moral 
Tendency of Trinitarian and Unitarian Doctrines. It is a 
book designed and adapted for general reading ; and the 
topicks, and the manner in which they are discussed, are 
exactly suited to the present state of the Calvinistick contro- 
versy in this country. ‘The volume, as we suppose most of 
our readers are aware, contains a series of Letters originally 
published in the Unitarian Miscellany ; but they are here 
brought together with many important additions and altera- 
lions, such as were necessary to clothe them with a general 
interest, and make them harmonise in promoting the author’s 
main purpose in writing. Something is unquestionably lost, 
in regard to arrangement and symmetry, in consequence of 
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the disconnected manner in which these Letters were first 
given to the world ; but something also is gained from the 
same cause, as it led the writer to fps Alay a more distinct 
and concentrated attention upon some of the more important 
topicks, that came under his consideration. Asan example of 
this, we might refer to his Letters on the Sentiments and Morals 
of Celebrated English Unitarians ; and, also, to his admirable 
Letters on the Atonement, containing by far the best popular 
treatise on this difficult and delicate subject, which we re- 
member to have seen. 

As to its general execution it is enough to say, and no more 
than the truth, that this work is in all respects worthy of the 
character and reputation of its author. The point, moreover, 
on which the whole argument is made to turn in this book, is 
that which must, after all, decide the controversy with the 
bulk of mankind ;—namely, the comparative moral tendency 
of the two conflicting systems. The learned and curious may 
perplex themselves with metaphysical distinctions, and philo- 
logical refinements, and historical and antiquarian researches; 
may frame their theories, and run out their inferences, 
and talk of their orthodoxy and their heterodoxy ; but the 
great body of the people have no time, taste, nor abilities, for 
discussions of this nature ; nor will they suffer themselves to 
be made a party to the disputes founded on them, unless in- 
veigled into it by their spiritual guides. So far as they are 
wise and independent of party influences, and so far as they 
dare think and judge for themselves, they will uniformly de- 
clare themselves in favour of that system, which they can 
understand, and which, while it may be plainly shown to be 
accordant to the obvious tenour of Scripture, and the ac- 
knowledged design of the Gospel, approves itself also to their 
consciences and their common sense, as most conducive to 
pure morals, a charitable disposition, and practical piety. 

If this work had not been so long before the publick in 
two distinct forms, we might enter more particularly into its 
merits, and illustrate our remarks by the citation of some of 
its more striking passages. As it is, it only remains for us to 
recommend it warmly to all Unitarians who read, assuring them 
that it will resolve their doubts on several important peat 
much agitated at the present day, and afford them a degree 
of information and satisfaction respecting some views of their 
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faith, not likely to be obtained from any other quarter. Uni- 
tarians should also consider, that professing, as they do, to be 
a reading and inquiring sect, to include a larger than usual 
proportion of intelligent and thinking men in their number, 
and to hold views which only require to be stated and ex- 
plained, in order to be clearly apprehended even by common 
minds, a neglect to avail themselves of the means to under- 
stand the nature and grounds of their religious principles, is 
more inconsistent and more inexcusable in them, than it 
would be in any other denomination of Christians. 





Arr. IX.—Regular Hymns, on a great Variety of Evan- 
gelical Subjects, and important Occasions, with Musical 
Directions, for all the Varieties of appropriate Expres- 
ston. By Samuet Witiarp, A. A.S. Greenfield. 1824. 


THis ts a work for many reasons singularly deserving of 
attention. It contains one bundred and fifty eight original 
hymns, composed by the same author, for the purpose of 
illustrating a new and important theory, which may effect a 
better alliance between sacred poetry and sacred musick. It 
is in every sense original; in plan and principle, as well as in 
composition ; and could only be the result of great zeal and 
industry. It is designed to point out the defects and errours 
which render psalmody so little efficacious, and to suggest a 
remedy. Mr. Willard deserves the thanks of the religious 
community for exciting attention toward them; and, although 
we fear that few will be brought to such a deep consideration 
of the subject as to feel its importance as he does, or as we do ; 
yet we are persuaded that merely to agitate and discuss the 
topick, must have an influence, small, perhaps, yet real, tow- 
ard producing a correct sentiment, and thus alleviating, if not 
correcting, the evils which exist. We gladly avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to aid the design. We shall pretend to 
little more than to repeat the considerations, which the au- 
thor has urged, with such further illustrations as have occur- 
red to us; persuaded that nothing more than a fair statement 
is needed to make the principles in question understood and 
approved. 
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The purpose of language is the communication of thought 
and the excitement of feeling. Words alone are capable of 
doing this; but the degree in which they do it must depend 
on the manner in which they are uttered. The same words 
may communicate thought very coldly or very vividly. ‘The 
same sentence will excite feeling very strongly, or not at 
all, according to the tone in which it is spoken, and the atti- 
tude and look which accompany it. ‘This is familiarly known. 
Whitefield is said to have overwhelmed an audience in tears 
by the manner in which, on a certain occasion, he repeated 
the few words, you do not know yourselves ; words which are 
every day uttered without any impression. So much depends 
upon tone. ‘I'he tone indeed seems to be the key to the 
emotions. Feeling is in no way so easily excited as through 
the ear. ‘The sudden cry of fire startles us far more than the 
sight of the flame ; and the scream of distress or long drawn 
groan of agony, engages sympathy beyond comparison more 
than the mere sight of the painful struggle.* 

Without the essential aid of emphasis, pause, and tone, 
language becomes a feeble and inefficient instrument. When 
these are employed in their true and legitimate use, there is 
scarcely a conceivable limit to its power. Of this the whole 
history of rhetorick and eloquence may convince us. 

Not, however, that these are all. There is much to aid 
this effect in what is called style; that is, in the choice, but 
especially the arrangement, of words, and the melody of sen- 
tences. ‘The ear discerns and loves the musick of harmonious 
periods, and the mind is attracted to the thought while the 
sense 1s won by the sound. 

Hence arises the charm of verse, which is only the more 
artificial and musical arrangement of accents and pauses. By 
the adjustment of these, according to certain prescribed rules 
of harmonious modulation, a combination and succession of 
rhythms is effected, which has in all ages been a source of | 
the highest gratification to the human mind. ‘To the per- 
fect reading of poetry, a more exquisite grace in pronunciation, 
and more faithful obedience to emphasis, pause, and tone, are 
required, than in the reading of prose. The most musical 
verse may be deprived of all its charms by the unskilfulness 


* See a late pamphlet of Professor Porter. 
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of an incompetent reader. But when recited agreeably to the 
laws by which it is constructed, it may charm the attention 
and stir the feelings, though it be of very barren merit. When 
Virgil asked a friend what he thought of some verses, which 
he had just read; ‘ They may be nonsense, for aught I know,’ 
he replied ; ‘ for your manner of reading has bewitched me.’ 

Oratory and poetry are thus powerful through the combined 
influence of sentiment and sound. Their sister art, musick, 
owes her power to soundalone. But through the skilful com- 
bination and succession of tones the most various emotions 
may be excited, and the spirits either animated or quieted, 
elevated or depressed. But here again, as in the other cases, 
the effect will depend on a tasteful observance of the funda- 
mental and unchangeable laws of musick; since the most 
affecting composition may become tedious and grating, when 
performed by an incompetent hand, and what is really indiffer- 
ent in itself, may receive beauty and spirit from the magick 
touch of a real master. 

Poetry and musick are adapted to each other. They are 
constructed upon principles of successive accents and regu- 
lated pauses, which coincide with each other, and render them 
capable of a natural and intimate alliance. ‘Their regular 
movements are similar and coincident. ‘Their legitimate ac- 
cents and pauses occur at similar intervals, and form similar 
modulations. Yet both in poetry and in musick there are 
exceptions to these rules, and they are exceptions of a similar 
nature. It is most plain, therefore, that in combining them 
together, nothing should be suffered which would destroy the 
effect of their natural adaptation ; that is to say, that irregulari- 
ties of modulation in the one should never be united to the re- 
gular modulation of the other ; since this would be so far from 
answering the purpose designed by their union, that it would 
necessarily defeat it. The effect of the verse depends upon 
an exact observance of its rhythmical cadences and pauses ; 
let these be neglected, and it becomes prose. If a reader 
neglect them, his reading is thought insufferable. The effect 
must be equally bad, if the singer neglect them ; and certainly 
not less so, if they be applied to a tune, whose rhythmical 
cadences are so differently arranged, as to compel the per- 
former to torture the verse into an unnatural modulation. 
The finest poetry may be thus made unmeaning and unattrac- 
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uve ; that wonderful charm, which sweet verse possesses, dis- 
appears ; the emotions which spring up from the beauty of the 
sentiment and the melody of the language, are gone ; nothing 
remains but the musick, and that is mere sound without sense ; 
it has become, as Mr. Willard very truly says, only instrument- 
al music; and the human voice divine, made to thrill the in- 
most soul, has degenerated into a material pipe, whose sounds 
die in the ear, and touch only the animal man. 

We deny nothing of the charm of instrumental musick, and 
are fully aware that we are greatly affected by even sound 
without sense. But the greater the power of musical sounds 
alone, the greater will be their power when skilfully combined 
with intelligible language ; and the greater therefore the neces- 
sity of care so to combine them as not to destroy that senti- 
ment by the musick, which the musick is intended to aid. 
Combine these rightly, let the sentimental character of each 
be the same, and the rhythmical modulation the same, and 
the pauses of the verse, the sense, and the tune, all coincident ; 
and each aids the impression of the other. The ear and the 
understanding are alike won; the impressions on the bodily 
organ and on the feelings of the heart, are alike strong, and 
the material and intellectual man bow together before thie 
united spell. Since musick can touch and overcome the 
feelings when alone, what might it not accomplish when thus 
‘ married to immortal verse ’’ And since written or recited 
verse can rouse and agitate the soul by its harmonious elo- 
quence, what addition to its power might not be expected 
from its exact union with that mysterious melody, which, even 
unconnected with sentiment, is little less than omnipotent 

But reasonable and sound as we are persuaded these ob- 
servations are, and perfectly warranted by all that we know 
of the natural qualities of both these arts ; we are aware that 
they may seem to be contradicted by experience. For where, 
it will be asked, do we find in fact, that the power or charm 
of either is very greatly increased by its union with the other ? 
It is rarely that we are more excited by the singing than by 
the reading of an animated ode ; or that we increase the attrac- 
tions of a favourite air, by adding to it the sentiment of a song. 
This will be especially alleged in the case of sacred musick. 
When one considers the nature of the interesting and sublime 
truths upon which our hymns are composed, the sacred and 
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deep feelings which they address, the beauty ‘and force of the 
verse in which many are written, and the grandeur of the har- 
mony in which they are frequently sung ; it seems difficult to 
account for the apathy with which the musick of publick wor- 
ship is listened to, and the very slight effect it is seen to pro- 
duce. Our theories of the efficacy of united musick and 
poetry seem to be overthrown, and we should suspect that 
each paralyzed and neutralized instead of aiding the other. 

It appears to us that there are various causes which will ac- 
count for this, without bringing into doubt the power of vocal 
musick ; some of them susceptible of a remedy, and some, it is 
to be Semen hopeless ofall cure. In the first place, the sing- 
ing in our churches is, for the most part, a matter of mere me- 
chanical execution, in which nothing more is attempted or 
thought of, than to sound the several notes of the tune. To 
adapt the tune to the sentiment of the hymn, and to vary it with 
the varying feelings and pauses of the several verses, is but a 
secondary object. So that if the verses themselves are cal- 
culated to excite emotion, that emotion is checked and re- 
pressed by the uniform unaccommodating movement of the 
notes to which they are fettered. 

This difficulty is in part owing to the inflexible character of 
our psalmody. Our best tunes move forward with a solemn 
air and dignified tread, which render them unsuitable to the 
expression “of various sentiments. A single performer of ge- 
nius and ability, might indeed, by those licenses, of which 
such a one knows how to avail himself, cause the most inflex- 
ible to bend in accommodation to the verse, as is familiarly 
done in the singing of profane songs. But this eannot be 
expected of a whole choir, who must move in exact accord- 
ance with each other, and are therefore forbidden all move- 
ments ad libitum. ‘This they might remedy in a single hymn, 
or a few hymns, by frequently rehearsing them together, as 
they would rehearse the chorus of an oratorio. But it is im- 
practicable in regard to the musick of every Sabbath, where the 
same hymn infrequently occurs, and the tunes must necessa- 
rily be selected and adapted almost extempore.* 


* A partial remedy for this evil is provided in the following suggestion from 
our author’s preface. ‘ The chorister should sit down at home, and by a care- 
ful examination of the form and sentiment of each hymn, and of the character 
of the musick in every part, endeavour to select, and affix to the hymn such a 
tune, as in every view will do it the greatest. justice.’ 
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While there is this difficulty on the part of the tunes, there 
is one of a similar nature on the part of the hymns. They 
have been constructed with too little regard to the purpose 
for which they are designed. ‘They have been too generally 
made to be read rather than to be sung. ‘They conform to 
the rules of poetical composition, but their musical adaptation 
has been disregarded. Now lyrick poetry is distinguished 
from all other in this particular, that it is to be combined 
with musick. This constitutes its essential characteristick. 
It should seem, therefore, an obvious and essential requisition, 
that the laws of poetick harmony should be modified by the 
laws of musical harmony ; and that all licenses in verse should 
be avoided, which are not equally allowable in musick. Other- 
wise it is plain that there may be an interference between the 
rhythm of the stanza and that of the tune, which shall destroy 
the effect of both. This is so obvious, that it has been always 
regarded by the best writers of songs, though it has strangely 
escaped the observation of our sacred poets.—A hymn is di- 
vided into several stanzas. Each stanza may be formed in 
perfect compliance with the rules of composition, and yet 
differ from each of the others in the adjustment of the 
accents, the emphases, and the pauses. But each is to be 
sung to the same tune, and therefore in singing must be 
forced into the same accents, emphases, and pauses. What 
can be imagined more ruinous to the true effect of the 
composition than this? Who would bear to hear it tortured 
by a reader in this schoolboy style? Yet this is not the fault 
of the musick or of the singer, but of the poet, who should 
have cast all his stanzas in the same mould, and then the 
same tune would have fitted each. In this particular Watts’ 
fine version of the hundredth psalm is faulty, and may serve 
as an illustration of our meaning. The accents fall differently 
in nearly every stanza; so that if you find a tune whose ac- 
cents conform to the first, it is sure to mar the beauty of every 
other. A composer of musick, who should select these words 
for an anthem, would scrupulously conform to all these varie- 
ties and changes of metre. He could not otherwise produce 
the effect he “should intend. Madan, in his Denmark, has 
accordingly done this; and the popularity of that piece proves 
how different is the spirit of these lines, when their varying 
accents, emphases, and pauses, are all brought forward and 
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favoured, from what it is when dragged along in the monoto- 
nous alternation of regular accents. 

Precisely in the same way, when a poet is composing 
verses for some particular tune, he accommodates himself 
entirely to the movements of the tune ; well knowing that his 
lines will lose their meaning and zest in singing, if they be not 
thus fitted to the sounds in which they are to be conveyed. 

Now in these instances a principle of adaptation is acknow- 
ledged and acted upon, as essential to musical effect, which 
is for the most part neglected in common psalmody ; but 
which is necessary in order to render this exercise of publick 
worship all which it should be. It is this for which Mr. Wil- 
lard contends ; and as every separate hymn cannot, of course, 
be set to its ewn peculiar musick, it becomes important that 
the stanzas be fashioned in such conformity with each other, 
as to render some one tune equally suitable to each. The 


two following stanzas of Cowper present a happy example of 
this just uniformity. 


A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestick as the sun ; 

It gives a light to every age, 
It gives—but borrows none. 


The hand that gave it, still supplies 
The gracious light and heat ; 

[ts truths upon the nations rise, 
They rise—but never set. 


No one can fail to observe the effect that may be given to 
these verses by a tune, which should express the pause in the 
last line. But if the succeeding stanza have no such pause, 
the sense would be as much injured there as it is here assist- 


ed. Thus: 


With steadfast zeal may we pursue 
The paths of truth and love ; 
Till glory break upon our view, 
In bright—er worlds above. 


Yet such is the construction of our sacred odes, that absurdi- 
ties like this are of not infrequent occurrence. A smile has 
often been excited at the story, which is told to show how 
ridiculous was the ancient method of reading hymns line by 
ine. Ina psalm of the old version the first lme ran, The 
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Lord will come, and he will not ; which having been duly 
sung, the second was read, Keep silence, but speak out. 
But a large majority of the tunes, which might be selected at 
the present day, would give to these lines precisely the same 
absurd turn. Examples of the same sort, though not so 
glaring, are quite common ; the contradictory adjustment of 
pauses disturbing the sense, if not destroying it. It will be 
difficult to find a tune, whose pauses shall not ruin the follow- 
ing stanza. 


Author of good ! to thee I turn ; 
Thy ever watchful eye 

Alone, can all my wants discern, 
Thy hands alone supply. 


All our tunes have a pause, sufficient to express a semicolon, 
at the end of the second line ; which of course turns to non- 
sense this beautiful verse. For a similar reason we never 
have this stanza sung according to the sense ; 


Now to the God, whose power in heav’n 
And earth, has works of wonder done, 
Be everlasting honours giv’n 
By all the church, through Christ his son. 


There are two sorts of six line stanzas among our hymns in 
long metre, the one having pauses with the rhymes at the 
end of the second, fourth, and sixth lines ; and the other 
having pauses at the end of the third and sixth lines. There 
are also two sorts of tunes with corresponding pauses ; and 
we are sometimes so unfortunate as to find them misapplied, 
so as to give us readings like these ; 


From night to day, from day to night, 
The dawning and the dying light : 
Lectures of heavenly wisdom read, 
With silent eloquence they raise : 
Our thoughts to our Creator’s praise, 
And neither sound nor language need. 


Thou art, O God, the life and light, 
Of all this wondrous world we see, 

Its glow by day, its smile by night : 
Are but reflections caught from thee, 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things bright and fair are thine. 
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Who can wonder at the little power of sacred musick, when 
we are so frequently liable to have the finest hymns thus ren- 
dered vapid and unmeaning ? They are strong examples 
which we have given, but the evil is great even when found 
in shighter instances. Many a beautiful psalm has been ruined 
and the whole sentiment destroyed, by the break in the third 
line of Arundel. It is a fine tune, but utterly unsuited to our 
ordinary stanza. It needs a stanza of a peculiar structure ; 
and it will prove better than words how much may be effected 
by a proper adaptation, to cite one of the excellent hymns, 
which Mr. Willard has expressly composed for it. 


An Evening Hymn. 


Far from the world we now retire, 
And raise our eyes to God, 

Who in his love—Smiles from above, 
And cheers our dark abode. 





Author of all the countless worlds, 
The vault of heav’n displays, 

Aw’d by thy power—Thee we adore, 
And chant our ev’ning lays. 


Under those eyes, which never close, 
We lay us down to sleep ; 

Hearer of prayer—Make us thy care, 
And safe our slumbers keep. 


Soon as the sun with new-born rays, 

ie. (a Re-lumes the eastern skies, 
fe Source of all light—Beam on our siglit, 
And bless our waking eyes. 





sah | We add also a peculiar stanza adapted to Blendon. 


ne Infinite God—thy glorious name— 
hE Let earth and heav’n—with joy proclaim ; 
Angels and men—Join in the strain, 


i . Chanting aloud the rapt’rous theme. 

a In the same manner the following is adapted to Psalm 97. 
ae Great is the Lord—his name adore 
ae | Angels and spirits—round his throne ; 


Wide he extends his sovereign power, 
And claims our praise—as God alone. 


if {t is undoubtedly then, the want of suitable adaptation, which 
: is the great cause why sacred musick is so uninteresting and 
+ EE 
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unmoving ; the neglect of uniting tunes and hymns according 
to those fundamental principles of rhythm, alluded to in a 


preceding paragraph, by which nature has accommodated 
them to each other, and by the neglect of which they are 
disjoined. It is to this subject that Mr. Willard has princi- 
pally directed his attention in the present publication, and for 
the sake of illustrating which, he has written his Regular 
Hymns. In what sense they are regular, may be perceived 
from the course of our remarks, and from the specimens we 
have just quoted. ‘ The design is,’ he says, ‘that all the 
several stanzas of the same hymn be formed, as far as possible, 
on the same model; so that any tune, which harmonizes with 
the verbal expressions of one verse, may, in point of rhythm 
and emphasis, be equally suited to every other verse.’ The 
following extracts from the Preface, will more fully explain 
his object and feelings. 


‘If the powers of verbal expression are to be aided by those of 
musick, it is evident from universal analogy, that these different 
powers must act in concert, and not in opposition to each other ; 
that the musick should render emphatical words still more emphati- 
cal, and avoid giving any undue importance to those words and 
syllables, which, in good reading, would be sunk into obscurity. 
This principle is in the nature of things so obvious, that the author 
would have thought it needless, and almost indecorous, to say thus 
much upon it, had not the Christian publick in general been so long 
insensible to it. From the want of symmetry in our common psalm- 
ody, scarcely any thing is more frequent, than the most flagrant 
violation of this principle. The name of God, of heaven, or hell, 
for instance, is often sunk, in the musical performance, to the lowest 
degree of insignificance ; is skipped over with a degree of levity 
almost profane; while in a moment, perhaps, an a, an is, a to, an 
and, or some other insect word, is swelled into a bombastick and 
stupid importance. In tunes, consisting of notes or phrases of equal 
length, like those of Old Hundred, Windsor, or Bethesda, the em- 
phases and accents of the musick might, in the performance, be 
accommodated to those of the language. Such accommodations 
however, being exceptions to the general and natural laws of musick, 
no ordinary choir can long be made to observe them. Where the 
notes are of an wnequal length, like those of Mear, or of the fifth 
line of Springfield or Brattle-street, a musician of the greatest skill 
and taste can do little more, than to show an awkward reluctance 
in yielding to the claims of these petty, but irresistible tyrants, @ 
and the with their pigmy confederates. 
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‘A remedy for the evil, here exposed, has long employed the 
thoughts of the author. Whether it be from a morbid, or a health- 
ful sensibility, others of course will judge ; but so it is, 

“ His ear is pain’d, his soul is sick,” 
with such perpetual contradictions between sound and sense ; with 
such incorrigible jargon between the melodious, the angelick voices 
of the two sister arts, poetry ahd musick; whose united powers 
could work any thing short of moral miracles ; whose contradictory 
efforts can work nothing but apathy or distraction. 

‘ From these unnatural hostilities between rhetorick and musick, 
the singer is apt to fall into the neglect of that accent or emphasis, 
which gives to musick all its elasticity, and of course most of its 
energy and grace. As the accents cannot be regular, without often 
becoming insipid and ridiculous, he is discouraged from attempting 
any, and proceeds through every musical scene, with that leaden 
step, which is a weariness to himself, and to every one present. To 
the same source may be traced that neglect of articulation, which 
almost every where paralyzes the very soul of musick. As from 
unhappy experience the author can attest, a blind man, who of 
course can derive no aid from a book, may sometimes give the 
most laborious attention, from the beginning to the end of a hymn, 
without being enabled by the mutilated or smothered pronunciation, 
even to guess out a single sentiment. And, when the musick ceases 
to be vocal, in every thing but the name, it is no wonder, that there 
should be such a want, or perversion of appropriate expression, as 
at one time dissipates, and at another freezes the current of devout 
affection.’ pp. 3, 4. 

‘Many may be disposed to excuse themselves from an active con- 
currence in the leading design of this publication, on the supposition, 
that they have not a natural ear for musick, and of course that they 
are not qualified to form any judgment on the subject. But I will 
hazard the prediction, that if this design should be carried into ef- 
fect, many of these will find to their happy surprise that they have 
an ear for real musick, though not for that, which is spurious, or es- 
sentially defective. If they cannot enjoy the harmony of different 
parts, they may have a relish for the melody of some one part, to 
which their attention is particularly attracted ; especially when it 
moves in sweet accordance with the poetical expression of interest- 
ing thoughts. 

‘ This is not mere conjecture. I have known several persons, 
who professed and appeared to feel in a very lively manner the 
melody of a single part, without a capacity for enjoying the concord 
of several parts ; and I am much inclined to think that these facul- 
ties are so independent of each other, that such persons may enjoy, 
in as high a degree as others, that harmony, which ought to subsist 
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between each individual part, and the sentiments it is to enforce. 
If this be any thing more than a chimera, how much are those con- 
cerned in the subject, who are apt to think they have no interest 
init! The proposed improvement might, perhaps, open to them 
scenes of pleasure, of which they have scarcely had a glimpse. 
Those seasons, which are now little better than blanks in holy time 
and holy employments, might become seasons of pure delight and 
lasting improvement. ‘The expression of sentiment, even to those 
who have an ear for harmony, depends chiefly on the melody of the 
individual parts ; and if the author may be indulged in a little 
egotism, he can say from his own experience, that a person in soli- 
tude and silence, by merely tracing with his eye and his imagination 
a happy coincidence between a succession of sounds and the senti- 
ments they accompany, may work himself up to a degree of feeling, 
much superiour to that, which can be produced by the best perform- 
ance of any ordinary choir.’ pp. 8, 9. 

We are persuaded that a more reasonable and self evident 
proposition, than the main position of our author, can hardiy be 
stated. ‘The rhythmical movements of verse and of musick 
have, as we have said, a natural suitableness to each other. 
The common time in musick, for example, exactly expresses 
the ordinary iambick feet; and the treble time is a precise re- 
presentation of the anapestick or dactylick feet. Consequently, 
when the verse is perfectly regular its accents fall in with 
those of the musick, and there is an entire correspondence of 
sound and sense. ‘The two following lines, for example, 
move in exact accordance with the measure of Old Hundred. 

Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy. 


But in the next lines of the stanza, we find a discordance be- 
tween the poetick and musical accent, the tune torturing the 
trochees which begin the lines into iambuses. 

Know that the Lord is God alone, 

He can create, and he destroy. 
The consequence of this movement, however indifferent to it 
we may. have become through habit, unquestionably is to de- 
stroy the spirit and meaning of the verse. 

Now as most tunes are thus perfectly regular, it is surely 
asking very little of the poet, that he should make his hymns 
perfectly regular also. He may think, perhaps, that this will 
destroy that occasional variety in the rhythm which is neces- 
sary to prevent that tediousness, which has been complained 
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of as the tendency ofiambick measure, and which Hunt has 
ridiculed as 


‘ Cuckoo-song verses, one up and one down.’ 


This certainly is a reason for seeking every allowable variety 
in a long poem; but ina hymn, which contains but sixteen or 
twenty four lines, there is not the slightest occasion for this 
apprehension. Indeed, several of the best and favourite 
hymns are thus constructed, and no one has dreamed of com- 
plaining. ‘ Did any one,’ asks Mr. Willard, ‘ever think of 
objecting to the 133d psalm, 5. M. in Watts, or the 91st 
psalm in Belknap, or Hawksworth’s morning hymn, or Miss 
Williams’s hymn on habitual devotion, or the 43d, 200dth, or 
250th hymn in the New York Collection, that most of the 
verses are perfectly regular ?’ And if they were not so, they 
would be made so by the tunes to which they should be set. 
Let the most graceful variety be given to the stanzas, which 
the writer can devise, it is all done away in the singing, for 
the tune has not and cannot have this variety. Is it not bet- 
ter then to frame the stanzas alike at first, that in the per- 
formance they may be sung according to the measure, than 
to seek a variety which the performance inevitably violates 


- into a forced, unnatural, vexatious sameness ? 


A true poet, who has accustomed himself to the restraint 
of certain measures, can conform to one as well as to another. 
It will be nothing to him, in writing an ode of six stanzas, 
that he is abridged of the liberty of a trochee now and then. 


As we have observed before, the best writers of songs have 


accommodated themselves to the principles here stated ; and 
every one knows with what graceful ease Moore moves on 
under the constraint of the most novel and arbitrary measures. 
Gray, also, though he adopted the most arbitrary and artificial 
succession of verses, appears to have lost nothing of his free- 
dom and fire, from the additional restraints thus imposed upon 
him. His Pindarick Odes, sometimes accounted so lawless, 
are subject to laws as severe and embarrassing, to say the 
least, as the one under consideration. ‘The corresponding 
stanzas of each ternary are cast in the same mould, and capa- 
ble of expression by the same musick. It cannot therefore 
be a very great inconvenience to the writer of hymns, to sup- 
port this uniformity of structure. When song writers have 
not done this, the musical composers have showed their 
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sense of the importance of the principle, by varying the notes 
of their tunes to correspond to the licenses of the different 
verses; as may be seen in many of the engraved songs.* 
Where this is not done, the truly expressive singer takes the 
license, which has not been given, and by the dictate of his 
own good taste bends the musick in conformity to the verse. 
What are all these but practical illustrations of the soundness 
and value of our author’s theory ? As it is not possible that 
the hymn tunes should be written with these accommodating 
variations, nor that any choir should be possessed of taste and 
judgment to make these variations spontaneously, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, without previous consultation ; therefore our 
author would lay the burden upon the writer of the hymns. 
There the remedy would be more effectual and complete, 
than could be hoped for in any other way. 

We have not room to pursue the subject further, or to add 
the numerous particular illustrations which we had prepared sT 
much less to go on to an examination of the other principles 
and rules, which are laid down in the very sensible and valu- 
able preface to this publication. It is one principal object, 
besides that which we have named, to urge the importance of 
musical expression, of singing according to the meaning and 
sentiment of the verse. ‘This is a point worthy of attentive 
consideration ; and we hope the observations of our author 
will not be without their effect. How far the marks, which 
are adopted as mechanical guides, may answer the purpose 
designed, we are unable to judge. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that under the direction of an intelligent and 
serious chorister, they might prove a most essential aid to- 
ward calling forth that expression, wherein consists the power 
and soul of psalmody. 


*¢ Any infringement, in practice, upon metrical symmetry, is a rhythmical 
blemish, alwayg more or less offensive to an orderly ear.’ ‘ We have heard 
more than one musical composer utter bitter complaints against these latitu- 
dinarian principles in matters of rhythm, of which musick is always a sure 
and severe test. After devising a proper rhythm for one line, the composer 
finds it will not fit its seeming companion ; and when, by dint of cutting or 
stretching, like Procrustes, he at last gets the better of one stanza, he finds to 
his vexation that the musick will not fit the next ; various little alterations are 
necessary, sufficient however to render it requisite to write the musick of the 
second, and perhaps the third stanzas, and to oblige the publick to pay for the 
metrical peccadillos of the poet. _—New Monthly Magazine, No. XXVIIT. 
p 


+ Some further remarks on this subject may be seen. in the Christian Diset- 
ple, vol. IV. p. 281, 
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The hymns in this little volume are all of course framed 
by the principles which the author advocates, and are accom- 
panied by directions for the manner in which every part is to 
be performed. A careful examination of them would do 
more than any thing else to satisfy those who doubt of the 
practicability of the plan, and to remove objections respecting 
its inconveniences. ‘The hymns are on a great variety of sub- 
jects, so composed and arranged, ‘as to furnish, as far as pos- 
sible, a complete system of Christian doctrines and principles, 
so far as they appear to be connected with the exercises of 
devotion.” The author has endeavoured, he tells us, and not 
unsuccessfully, 


‘'To draw the Christian portrait in all its fair proportions and 
appropriate graces ; and it is hoped, that the divine original is not 
so much disfigured, either by the drawing, or the colouring, as not 
to have some charms for the eyes of the young ; for the rising 
members of the Christian family. If any of the subjects are treated 
according to their merits, there is doubtless a great inequality in 
different hy mns, for which the author begs the candid indulgence of 
the publick. At the same time he trusts, they will do him the jus- 
tice of remembering, that many important subjects are in their na- 
ture so humble and plain, as not to admit a very lofty flight, or 
delicate touch. To recur to the figure, which I hope has not been 
already pursued too far, it were unreasonable to expect in a foot, 
or a finger, however necessary to complete the portrait, all the ma- 
jesty or grace of an eye. p. 16. 


The varicty of metre is as great, and there is as little of 
monotony in the construction, as in any collection of the same 
extent. One peculiarity is the frequent introduction of the 
dactylick or anapestick measure ; which, however difficult it 
may be to read, is singularly well adapted to distinct and ex- 
pressive singing. We have given some extracts as illustra- 
tions of the theory ; we will find room for one more as a spe- 
cimen of the correct judgment and good style of ,the poetry. 


My weakness, Lord—and wants I feel ; 
Thine all sufficient grace reveal ; 
Conduct me safe in wisdom’s way, 
And ne’er permit my feet to stray. 


Unclose mine eyes—to read thy word, 
The word of life and comfort, Lord 3; 
Through every page diffuse thy light, 
To guide my understanding right. 
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Temptations still beset me round, 
'T’ ensnare my feet—my heart to wound : 
Protect me then from every harm, 
And ev’ry threat’ning foe disarm. 


In all the various paths I tread, 

Be sin and folly all my dread ; 

Thy service, Lord, my chief employ ; 
Thy gracious smiles my highest joy. 





® 


Art. X.—1. An Apology for the Pursuit of Final Beatitude, 
independently of Brahmunical Observances. By Ram- 


moHUN Roy. Calcutta. 1820. 
2. Dialogue between Bidhaok and Nissedok. 


Jl Vindication of the Incarnation of the Deity, as the 
common Basis of Hindooism and Christianity, against 
the Schismatick Attacks of R. Tytler, Esq. M. D. By 
Ram Doss. Calcutta. 1823. 


4. The Brahmunical Magazine. Four Numbers. By 


Suivu-Prusap Surma. Calcutta. 1823. 


Unitarian Repository and Christian Miscellany. Pre- 
spectus and four Numbers. Calcutta. 1823. 
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A wate arrival from Calcutta added the works above 
named to our collection of Indian polemical writings. The 
Apology is very short, and without any special interest for 
cisatlantick readers. ‘The Dialogue is a reply to a work of 
Rammohun Roy, in which he had maintained the custom of 
the suicide of widows to be unauthorized by the Vedas. We 
do not perceive that the reasonings of Rammohun Roy to this 
point are invalidated, but the language in the authorities cited 
is so obscure, that very probably we do not apprehend its 
force. 

The Vindication is a very singular production. It con- 
sists of a correspondence between an English gentleman and 
Ram Doss, a Hindoo. It is, as its title purports, an argu- 
ment on the part of the latter, who professes to be religiously 
attached to the idolatry of his nation, to prove the theology of 
Hindoos and of Trinitarian Christians to be essentially the 
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same. In his ‘ Dedication to all Believers in the Incarnation 
of the Deity,’ he states his object to have been that they all, 
‘whether Hindoos or Christians, might unite in support of 
[their] common cause, and cordially cooperate ia [their] en- 
deavours to check the alarming growth of the Unitarian 
heresy.’ 

In his first letter to Dr. Tytler, Ram Doss argues, 


‘ Since God can be born of the tribe of Judah, how, I ask, is it 
impossible that he should be born of the tribe of Rugheo, or of any 
other nation or race of men ?—You may perhaps arge, that there 
is a wide difference between a belief in three persons in the God- 
head, as maintained by you, and a belief in three hundred and 
thirty millions of persons in the Godhead, entertained by.the Hin- 
doos. But as all such numerical objections are founded on the frail 
basis of human reason, which we well know is fallible, you must 
adinit that the same omnipotence, which can make Three One and 
One Three, can equally reconcile the unity and plurality of three 
hundred and thirty millions, both being supported by a sublime 
mystery, which far transcends all human comprehension. 

‘'The vain and narrow minded believers in one Invisible God 
accuse the followers of the Trinity, as well as us, the sincere 
worshippers of Ram and other Divine Incarnations, of being Idola- 
ters ; and policy therefore might have suggested to you the propri- 
ety of maintaining a good understanding and brotherhood among 
all who have correct notions of the manifestation of God in the 
flesh, that we may cordially join, and go hand in hand in opposing, 
and, if possible, extirpating the abominable notion of a single God, 
which strikes equally at the root of Hindooism and Christianity. 
However, it is not too late for you to reflect on your indiscretion, 
and atone for it, by expressing your regret at having written and 
published any thing calculated to create dissension among the 
worshippers of Divine Incarnations.’ 


A part of the series of the Brahmunical Magazine, above 
named, consists of a second edition of three numbers of that 
work, of which some account was given in the Christian Dis- 
ciple, Vol. V. No. 5. To this republication, the editor 
says in the preface, which is new, 

‘J was influenced by the conviction that persons, who travel toa 
distant country for the purpose of overturning the opinions of its 
inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be prepared to de- 
monstrate that the latter are more reasonable than the former. 


‘In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader ; 
whether a man be placed on an imperial throne or sit in the dust, 
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whether he be Lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even 
a hut; the commander of millions, or without a single follower ; 
whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or ig- 
norant of letters; whether he be ruddy and handsome, or dark and 
deformed ; yet if, while he declares that God is not man, he again 
professes to believe in a God Man or Man God, under whatever 
sophistry the idea may be sheltered, can such a person have a 
just claim to enjoy respect in the intellectual world ? and does he 
not expose himself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe 
unreasonableness to others P’ 


The fourth number of the Brahmunical Magazine is com- 
posed of two chapters. The first is entitled 4 Reply to 
certain Queries directed against the Vedant by the Baptist 
missionaries. ‘The following passage shows how Hindoos 
retort upon orthodox Christians the charge brought: against 
their theology, as being gross and unreasonable. 


‘I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared 
with those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are 
so gross, that he can consider God, as having been born and cir- 
cumcised, as having grown and been subject to parental autho- 
rity, as eating and drinking, and even as dying, and as having 
been totally annihilated ; (though for three days only, the period 
intervening from the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection ;) nor 
can it give me any concern, if a person, labouring under such ex- 
travagant fancies, should at the same time insinuate atheism against 
us 5 since he must thereby only expose himself to the derision of 
the discerning publick.’ pp. 5, 6. 


The second chapter is entitled Reasons of a Hindoo for 
rejecting the Doctrines of Christianity. ‘These reasons are 
found in the pseudo-Christian doctrines of the Trinity and 
vicarious satisfaction. 


‘Tregret,’ says the editor, ‘ that, notwithstanding very great 
mental exertions, I am unable to attain a comprehension of this 
creed. 

‘ These Missionary Gentlemen have come out to this country in 
the expectation, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external senses ; and should profess seriously, that although the 
Father is one God, and the Son is one God, and the Holy Ghost is 
one God, yet that the number of Gods does not exceed one; a 
doctrine which, although unintelligible to others, having been im- 
bibed by these pious men with their mothers’ milk is of course as 
familiar to them, as the idea of the animation of the stony goddess 
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‘“‘ Kalee”’ is to an idolatrous Hindoo, by whom it has, in like man- 
ner, been acquired in his infancy.’ pp. 11, 12. 


The incredibility of both these doctrines is exposed in a 
strain of able reasoning and animated expostulation. In the 
course of the remarks an enumeration is given of the con- 
tradictory representations of several well known orthodox di- 
vines of England. ‘The list is concluded by a theory, new to 
us, of Dr. Heber, the newly consecrated bishop of Calcutta, 
who, it seems, ‘ maintains that the second and third persons 
in the trinity are no other than the angels Michael and Ga- 
briel.? Upon this it is remarked, 


‘ The theory of the Godhead proposed by this pious and learned 
Prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
Divines, must yet be gratifying to Hindoo Theologians, who have 
long cherished the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or the transmi- 
gration of spirits from one body to another. Since the belief in 
the second person of the Godhead, originally a mere spirit, taking, 
at one time, according to this theory, the form of an angel, (Mi- 
chael,) and afterwards assuming the body of man, (Jesus Christ, ) 
by means of natural birth, which was effected, as is said, by the 
Virgin Mary and the angel Gabriel, countenances the doctrine of 
the migration of spirits from the bodies of superiour to those of in- 
feriour creatures.’ pp. 15, 16. 


Upon the hopefulness of a cause, embarrassed by such 
dogmas, it is said, 

‘ As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Chris- 
tian faith, these teachers of strange doctrines may now have been 
convinced by experience, after the exertions of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, that no grown up native of India, possessed of common sense 
and common honesty, will ever be persuaded to believe in their 
self contradictory creed.’ pp. 24, 25. 


We suppose the editor of the Unitarian Repository and 
Christian Miscellany, to be Rev. Mr. Adam, the gentleman 
whose change of religious sentiments caused him, three years 
since, to detach himself from the Baptist mission. This publi- 
cation was begun last October. Four numbers have been re- 
ceived. The three first consist but of eight pages each ; but 
before the publication of the fourth number, sufficient patronage 
had been afforded to justify its being increased to sixteen. It 1s 
a work adapted to popular use, and has hitherto been chiefly 
composed of extracts from American and English works. 
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The object is stated to be ‘to diffuse as widely as possible, a 
spirit of rational piety, and of enlightened benevolence ; and 
in particular to communicate correct and interesting informa- 
tion respecting the past history and present state of Christian- 
ity, in all its forms, throughout the world.’ 

An arrival, more recent than that by which we received the 
works named at the head of this article, placed us also in 
possession of a detailed reply by Mr. Adam to a series of 
questions addressed to him from this country, relating to the 
condition and prospects of Christianity in India. A manu- 
script communication from Rammohun Roy, on the same 
subject, had been previously received. We are happy to 
learn that these writings are about to be given to the Ameri- 
can publick. They will be found to contain a great amount 
of authentick information on a deeply interesting subject. 

It may interest some of our readers to know, that by a 
vessel which sailed for Calcutta a few days after the last ad- 
vices from that place, the sum of $375, furnished by a few 
friends, was remitted to Mr. Adam. 
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American Bible Society— The eighth anniversary of this So- 
ciety was celebrated in New York, on Thursday, May 13. From 
the Annual Report of the state of the treasury it appears that 
the receipts of the eighth year amounted to $42,496 95. This is 
$6,280 95 more than the receipts of the preceding year. 34,000 
bibles and 42,875 testaments have been printed at the Society’s de- 
pository during the last year. A donation of 350 bibles and testa- 
ments in foreign languages has been received from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. | 

The whole amount of bibles and testaments and parts of the lat- 
ter, that have been printed or otherwise obtained for circulation, 
within eight years, is 403,352. The number of bibles that have 
been issued during the past year is 31,590, and of testaments 
28,840; making in the whole 60,439, which, added to those issued 
in preceding years, amounts to 309,062 bibles, testaments, and parts 
of testaments, that have been issued by the American Bible Socie- 
ty, during the eight years of its existence. Forty two auxiliaries 
have been added during the past year, making the whole number 
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404. 14,729 bibles and testaments have been issued gratuitously 
to auxiliary societies. 

Great advantage has arisen to the Society, from the building for 
the transaction of the mechanical and other business operations. 
Stereotype plates have been procured fora testament of a larger 


size than common; plates have also been procured for the Bible 
in the Spanish language. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety, and Cha- 
rity.— This Society held its anniversary meeting, and attended pub- 
lick religious services on the day preceding the general election, at 
the church in Chauncy Place. The discourse was delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Colman, from Phil. i. 18. after which, $38 52 were 
collected in aid of the funds. The Treasurer, Elisha Clapp, Esq. 
presented his Annual Report, from which it appears, that the funds 
of the Society in productive stock amount to the sum of $1039 66. 
By a vote passed three years since, its operations were suspended 
until the funds should amount to $1000. That point being now 
attained, the Society proposes without delay to resume its labours. 


The Ministerial Conference in Berry Street was holden on the 
morning of Election Day, at the vestry of the church in Federal 
street. Rev. Dr. Bancroft was chosen Moderator, and Rev. Mr. 
Ware, Scribe. Rev. Drs. Harris, Porter, and Lovell were ap- 
pointed on the standing Committee for the ensuing year. 

Rev. Dr. Parker, of Portsmouth, N. H. delivered an address on 
the duties of the church as distinct from the congregation, and the 
advantages which might result from using it as an association for 
religious and benevolent exertion. 

The report of a committee on the subject of tracts was referred 
to the next year. An elaborate report on the subject of a commen- 


tary on the Scriptures was referred to a committee of fifteen, to be 
disposed of at their pleasure. 


Convention of Congregational Ministers.—The business of this 
year’s Convention was transacted with great unanimity. Rev. Mr. 
Packard, of Shelburne, was chosen second preacher. A committee 
appointed to consider ‘ whether any thing, and, if any thing, what, 
ean be done by this Convention, for the more devout sanctification 
of the Lord’s day,’ made a report which was accepted, referring all 
such attempts to the conscientious concern of every Christian minis- 
ter to do his duty in this particular, aecording to his best discretion. 
Rev, Mr. Snell, of North Brookfield, delivered the annual discourse 


from Jeremiah, xxiii. 28, 29. after which a collection was taken of 


$326 93. The sermon was a Calvinistick enforcement of the 
manner in which ministers ought to preach, written and delivered 
in a spirit of moderation. Some, however, intimated that more 
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was evidently intended by it than met the ear; and that hence it 
was a violation, on the preacher’s own principles, of the direction 
in the text, ‘he, that hath my word, let him speak my word fatth- 
fully? 


Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society.—The annual 
meeting of this Society was holden in the vestry of the church 
in Federal street, Boston, on the afternoon of Election Day. The 
trustees made a-report, which will be found below. A sermon, 
from 2 Thess. iii. 1. was delivered before the Society in the even- 
ing, in Rev. Dr. Channing’s church, by Rev. Mr. Bayley of Pel- 
ham. ‘The assembly was the most numerous, which we recol- 
lect to have seen, at any time, on such an occasion. It was, 
indeed, highly gratifying to the friends of the Society to wit- 
ness such a full meeting. The discourse was very creditable to the 
talents and spirit of the preacher. It was ingenious, catholick, and 
impressive. The collections amounted to $288 70. The number of 
Missionaries employed, and of settled ministers assisted, is twelve ; 
and the sum appropriated for the present year is $950. No indi- 
vidual receives more than $150; some receive $100; and some 
$50. We are happy to learn, that the members of this Society have 
increased during the past year. As its claims are better known, we 
think it will receive ample support from enlightened and benevolent 
Christians. That there is important aid afforded to the cause of 
rational and evangelical piety, by the present efforts of the Trustees 
and Executive Committee, we have abundant proof. 

Present Officers of the Society. 
Hon. Chief Justice Parker, President. 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft, Vice President. 
Alden Bradford, Esq. Secretary. 
Benjamin Guild, Esq. Treasurer. 
Mr. David Reed, and 
SEE ay Tucker, Esq. Assistant Treasurers. 

Trustees.—Rev. Drs. Bancroft, Foster, Thayer, Lowell, and 
Peirce; Rev. Messrs. Kendall, Parkman, Ripley and Ware; § 
Higginson, Alden Bradford, I. Tucker, and Lewis Tappan, “hg 

Executive Committee—Rev. Dr. Lowell, Rev. Mr. Parkman, 
S. Higginson, A. Bradford, and B. Guild, Esqrs. 

Recent Donations. 


Collection in May - - - - - - $288 70 
Friend in Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Clark - - - 3 00 
Do. not present - - - - - 2 00 
Do. do - - - - ° - 2 00 
Do. by Rev. Dr. Nichols - - - - - 20 00 
Do. by S. Higginson, 7 hee. ee 10 00 


Lady of Salem - ae. - - 5 00 
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Friend in Eastham, by Rev. Mr. Shaw - - - 2 00 
Life Subscription by Rev. Mr. Walker - - - 30 00 
From Annual Subscribers - - - - . 22 00 


Report of Trustees.—-‘ As it is only six months since a report was 
made to the Society, of the proceedings of the Executive Commit- 
tee for the preceding year,* a particular statement will not now 
probably be expected. But the Trustees are unwilling to permit 
this occasion to pass without observing, that applications for assist- 
ance are increasing; that there is a happy prospect of extending 
the sphere and usefulness of the Society ; and that we have every 
reason to persevere in the course hitherto pursued. 

‘Since our last meeting several new applications have been made 
for assistance, from destitute societies, and from others who need 
our bounty to enable them to support their religious teachers. 
Those of the latter description are the most numerous. As a neces- 
sary consequence of the great diversity of religious sentiments, which 
exists and is prevailing in the state, the clergy in many places are 
left without sufficient support, aithough no fault is chargeable 
on them, and they are still faithfully labouring in the cause of 
the Gospel. 

‘We may regret this state of things ; and yet it seems to be una- 
voidable, where there is perfect religious freedom of opinion. The 
only rational and Christian method of checking the prevalence of 
erroneous doctrines, is by encouraging the settlement, and assisting 
in the support of learned, prudent, and zealous ministers. Where 
the clergy are able to ‘teach, and to convince gainsayers, and 
are exemplary, diligent, and faithful, there, we may justly hope, 
divisions and dangerous errours will not exist. It becomes the duty 
of intelligent Christians to aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of such teachers. 

‘ The prevalence of the modern sect of Universalists, who deny 
the doctrine of a future retribution, and who do not consider a pious 
and holy life essential to happiness hereafter, is particularly alarm- 
ing, and calls for the special notice of all serious Christians. We 
think this system to be most injurious to the interests of good mo- 

rals, and to the welfare of civil society, as well as fatally dangerous 
to the souls of men. And we believe it directly contrary to the 
plainest declarations of the holy Gospel. How is it to be opposed ° 
The weapons of our warfare are not carnal but spiritual. There 
are already extant many able trealises, exposing the errours and 
dangers of this system; but they are read by a few only. The 
only extensive prevention or antidote, we think, will be found in a 
learned and pious ministry. It is the laudable design of this Socie- 


*The Annual Meeting, which was formerly in October, has been changed 
to the last Wednesday of May. 
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ty, to be kept constantly in view, to assist in the support and fur- 
therance of an object, so justly dear to our ancestors, and from 
which has hitherto resulted so much good to individuals and to so- 
ciety. We would encourage and patronize those who make the 
word of God their rule and guide, and who teach the pure and sim- 
ple doctrines of the Gospel. 

‘It is our happiness to reflect, that several clergymen of the above 
character have been settled or continued through the bounty of this 
Society. Your Christian liberality has been gratefully received ; 
and the blessing of many ready to perish is your rich reward. 
We have also reason to believe, that dangerous errours have been 
prevented from spreading in many places, by the able instructions 
and exemplary conduct of those we have employed or assisted. 
And we have a well founded hope of more extensive usefulness. 
Liberal patrons of the Society are increasing, and a greater interest 
is felt in our behalf, by the intelligent and pious, on learning the 
objects and design of our labours. It remains for us to be active 
and faithful in the cause we have in view. Great good is not to be 
effected, but by zealous and persevering efforts. If these be in a 
good degree proportionate to the importance of the cause in which 
we are engaged, and such as the probable benefits to be expected 
require of us, we may reasonably hope to be instrumental in pro- 
moting the present and eternal welfare of many of our fellow-men.’ 


The Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemper- 
ance held its annual meeting on Friday, May 28, at the vestry of 
the church in Chauncy place. The following persons were elected 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year. 

Hon. Chief Justice Parker, President. 
Rev. Dr. Porter, 
Hon. W. Prescott, > Vice Presidents. 
Rev. W. Jenks. 


Council. 
Hon. Nathan Dane, Rev. William Collier, 
Professor Hedge, Rev. Henry Ware, jr. 


Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D. Hon. Francis C. Gray, 
Rey. Charles Lowell, D. D. | Lewis Tappan, Esq. 
Dr. John Ware, Secretary and Treasurer. 
No address was delivered before the Society the present year. 





Massachusetts Bible Society.—The sixteenth anniversary meet- 
ing of this Society was holden June 3, at the first church, Bos- 
ton. Rev. Mr. Gray of Roxbury preached the annual discourse 
from Psalms, xix. 10. The collection amounted to $124 29. The 
officers of the preceding year were reelected. From the report of 
the Executive Committee it appears, that during the last year the 
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Society has received 50 large, and 997 small Bibles, and 1164 Tes- 
taments ; and distributed 91 large and 1325 small Bibles, and 1384 
Testaments. Since its formation it has distributed 2218 large, and 
18,083 small Bibles, and 13,401 Testaments. ‘The amount received 
during the last year, from donations, subscriptions, and the annual 
collection was $1374 51, besides a 12 20 from the sale of Bibles ; 
and the amount expended $1854 57. ‘The number of subscribers 
has considerably decreased. The Coauataane recommend that in- 
stead of a gratuitous distribution of the Scriptures, the Society 
should take measures for disposing of them, for the whole or part 
of their cost. 


Publishing Fund.—The subscribers to this institution held their 
annual meeting on Tuesday evening June 22, at the house of Mr. 
J. S. Foster. The following Report of the Secretary was read ; 

‘Three years have elapsed since the first organization of this 
Society ; and before we proceed to another election of officers, a 
plain statement of past transactions is due, particularly as our pro- 
ceedings have been unusually silent and unobtrusive, and the last 
anniversary passed without a meeting, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of the Secretary, on a tour for his health. 

‘The Society was organized in June, 1821, and the funds arising 
from subscriptions amounted, in October following, to about one 
thousand dollars; which, together with subsequent receipts, have 
been expended in the publication of tracts, and these have been 
placed in the hands of agents for sale. Our emissions to Novem- 
ber, 1821, amounted to 28,000 copies of moral and religious tracts, 
which were favourably received. We then printed A Sequel to 
Frank in Easy Lessons, not being sufficiently aware that works 
of this size would require more capital than could be conveniently 
spared for such an object. We relied on the excellence of the 
book, and the fame of the author, to improve our funds by the profit 
of its sales; but we were disappointed by a rival edition, which in- 
volved us in a debt nearly equal to our capital, and our ‘operations 
for the two subsequent years were on this account embarrassed. 

‘ This time, however, ‘though it produced little of novelty, did not 
pass unimproved. Liberal sales were effected of old tracts and half 
the edition of Frank was disposed of at a loss of about one hundred 
and fifty dollars ; and in November, 1823, we found ourselves again 
out of debt, and free to pursue our original design, which has since 
been adhered to. Our ignorance of the business involved us in 
another difficulty. ‘The system of sales by agents, at first adopted, 
is found to be complicated, and to require more time and attention, 
than could be reasonably claimed from any member of our board. 
We have therefore determined, in future, to rely more on direct 
sales, and less on consignments; a plan in which Messrs. Richard- 
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son & Lord, our present general agents, are effectually coope- 
rating. 

‘When these disadvantages, and the small amount of our manage- 
able property are considered, we may appear not to have been 
negligent of our trust. 

‘We have at present $1499 31 invested in tracts and books 
at cost, for sale in agents’ hands, per statement No. 1. and $69 
17 balance of accounts in our favour, per statement No. 2, form- 
ing a trading capital of $1568 48, which can be turned so as 
to allow a steady succession to tracts, if judiciously selected, with- 
out again appealing to the charitable feelings of the publick for 
contributions. If that publick will encourage us, by purchasing 
valuable books at a cheap rate, it is all we ask. We have printed 
in all, eighteen books, averaging about eighty pages each, and mak- 
ing a total of 48,000 copies, per statement No. 3, being nearly equal 
to 200,000 tracts of twenty pages each, which is a greater number 
than has been issued by most tract societies. I go into this calcu- 
lation only to show, that we have done more than would at first 
appear by a bare statement of numbers; and that, if directed by 
past experience, we keep to our present plan of printing small and 
interesting tracts, we may in a few years occupy no narrow field 
of usefulness. Our sales already realised amount to 21,004 copies, 
exclusive of a large number which we know to have been sold, but 
yet wait returns from, per statement No. 4. This includes a small 
amount taken in exchange by order of the Trustees. We have 
realised from these sales, after defraying all expenses, a nett profit 
of $90 26,* which now forms part of our capital. 

“One of our tracts is a third time in press. Others have had 
and many require, a second edition. 

‘On the whole, notwithstanding our mistakes, and the small 
amount of our capital, | am convinced that the Society is now in a 
prosperous state; that its publications may safely be expected to 
yield a fair profit, affording ultimately as much capital as we can 
use to advantage ; and that it will continue, if managed with pru- 
dence and perseverance, to be an increasing source of usefulness to 
the community. From annual subscribers, therefore, we do not 
think it advisable to claim the charity they have pledged; but our 
usefulness would be much increased, if subscriptions could be pro- 
cured for a series of tracts, which would enable us to print larger 
editions, and secure them a more general circulation. 

‘It may be said that the publick are already supplied with books 
of every kind, that the press teems daily with new works, and that 
ours are labours of supererogation. We answer, such is the motley 
mixture, that it is a task of no small difficulty, to select from 


* This added to the loss on Frank would make about $250. 
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this mass the mental and moral nutriment, which, as parents and 
friends, as masters and neighbours, we wish to furnish to those, 
who look to us for supplies, or would be benefited by our extend- 
ing them; and the time and talents for this scrutiny are possessed 
by few. Busied as are a large portion of our citizens in their daily 
avocations, they must rely on the judgment of others, or read much 
trash for the sake of a little valuable matter. Good tracts are par- 
ticularly scarce, and mostly tinctured with the doctrines of men 3 
and writings of this class possess an influence over the community, 
second only to the ‘lively oracles,’ which they profess to explain 
and support. Who that has noticed the universal diffusion through 
christendom, of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the ‘ Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain,’ the ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,’ and other popular tracts, 
which might be named, can doubt of the strong hold they have on 
the publick taste, and the importance of meeting the demand with 
such as are chaste in their style, and elevated in their moral and 
religious principles? ‘To supply the want of such publications, and 
to provide a succession, which should unite entertainment and uti- 
lity, and save the distributing publick from the labour of previous 
examination, by the sanction of a judicious selecting committee, 
was the object of our association. If that object has been but 
partially attained, it is attributable to our want of experience, and 
not to our want of opportunity. The style of printing and bind- 
ing of our tracts secures them a respectable place in the residence 
of the affluent, and at the same time enables us to afford them at a 
cheap rate. ‘They are neither so large as to startle the young, nor 
so sinall as to seem like childrens’ books to the old. A considerable 
portion is of the narrative kind, but such tracts are the most 
popular, they sell best, and are read by the light and young, on 
whose amusements it is well if we can engraft the scion of virtue 
and religion. 

‘Tracts of an argumentative and didactick kind are mostly pre- 
ferred by those, whose religious characters are formed, or whose 
bias at least is decidedly good, and they may render much service 
to the common cause; but when a parent assembles his children 
around him in an evening, the circle will be strongly impressed by 
the moral conveyed in an engaging story, when the same sentiment 
divested of the interest of the fable, would be listened to without 
interest, and soon forgotten. A similar effect is produced among 
the labouring classes of the community generally, and persons ac- 
customed to abstract reasoning are not always aware how irksome 
it is to the multitude at large. It is vain to attribute this to bad 
taste ; we must take the world as it is, and adapt our efforts for its 
improvement to the present state of society, not forgetting to take 
into view its levity and love of novelty. These are our reasons for 


past selections, and our motives for wishing to pursue the same 
plan in future. 
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I will add, that we need only perseverance in our present course, 
and a reasonable patronage from the publick, to insure all the suc- 
cess we at first anticipated. JOHN S$. F OSTER, 

Sec. PabBching Fund. 

The following gentlemen were elected to compose the govern- 
ment of the Society for the next year. 

John 8. Foster, Secretary. 

George Bond, Treasurer. 

tev. James Walker, 

Prof. George Ticknor, and > Publishing Committee. 
Rey. John G, Palfrey. s 


New Church in Boston.—On Monday, May 10, at 10 o’clock, 
the corner stone of the new Church on Chambers ‘Street, was laid 
with the usual ceremonies. 

A short but very appropriate Address was first made to those 
assembled, by George Bond, Esq. the chairman of the building 
committee. This was followed by an excellent Address and a very 
fervent and appropriate Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Lowell. 

The whole ceremony was closed by a few impressive remarks 
by Dr. Lowell, and the company then withdrew. 

It seems proper in this place to state that the church now erecting 
is not commenced on account of any schism in any of the present 
Congregational churches, or any disaffection in any of the people 
towards their pastors, but purely from the crowded state of the 
churches, and the impossibility of furnishing accommodations for 
all who wish to attend these churches. A number of the gentlemen, 
whose names are on the list of the building commiitee. probably 


a majority of them, will not leave their present places of worship. 


They have engaged | in this undertaking only with the benevolent 
wish to aid in providing suitable accommodations for worship for 
the increasing population of the city, and particularly for the very 
flourishing part of it where the Church is situated— Christian Re- 
gister. 


Church in Deerfield.—The corner stone of a meeting house, 
for the first Congregational Society in Deerfield, was laid on Tues- 
day, June 1. The religious services were introduced with prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Willard. The corner stone was then laid in the usual 
manner. Under it was deposited a silver plate, enclosed in a leaden 
box, and bearing the following inscription. 

ERECTED FOR THE SOCIAL WorsHIP OF THE ONE TRUE GOD, 
THROUGH Jesus Curist our Lorp, IN CHARITY WITH ALL CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

After an address by Rey. Mr. Willard, prayers were offered by 
Rev. Mr. Field; and the services were concluded by singing an 
occasional hymn, composed by Mr. Willard. 
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Our limits do not permit us to insert the Address entire. No one 
can fail to be struck with the good sense and gvod spirit of the 
following remarks, which we extract irom it. 

‘1 must regard him, as the most devoted servant and friend of 
Christ, who labours most for the promotion of peace and good un- 
derstanding among his disciples ; and him, on the contrary, as 
least entitled to the name of friend, who sows discord or suspicion 
among brethren, or carelessly indulges in such modes of adminis- 
tration, as might justly be expected to wound, or grieve any one, 
“for whom Christ died.” In saying this, however, I do not sa 
that doctrines are not sometimes to be preached or defended, which 
may be at variance with the faith of some sincere disciples of Je- 
sus. In some cases this may be an indispensable duty ; and where 
it is so, no one, it is evident, can justly esteem it a grievance. 
We are all to go to Christ for instruction ; to hear for ourselves ; 
to interpret for ourselves ; not to receive implicitly the interpreta- 
tion of any fellow disciple, whatever his rank or pretension. If 
our apprehensions of the doctrine of Christ in any particular, differ 
from those of our neighbour, we do not forfeit the Christian charac- 
ter by endeavouring in the spirit of humility, meekness, and can- 
dour to convince him of his supposed érrour. On the contrary, it 
is the sacred duty of all, and especially of those, who are “ set for 
the defence of the Gospel,” to use their best endeav ours for the pro- 
pagation of what they regard as important truth. In their exchanges 
one with another, Christian courtesy and prudence may generally, 
and perhaps always, furnish sufficient reasons for abstaining from 
every thing contradictory to the known, or supposed sentiments of 
those, in whose places they officiate ; and the grand object of every 
minister in his own pulpit should doubtless be to inculcate vital 
piety, benevolence, and purity. But, while he does this, he gives 
no just offence, if he occasionally presents his own peculiar views 
of Christian doctrine, with the reasons on which they are grounded. 
On the contrary, candour and frankness united would tend much 
to prevent misunderstandings, and to conciliate all ingenuous minds. 
In the exercises of devotion, i in social prayer and praise, the case, I 
conceive, is essentially difierent. Here, it may be said, “ Hast 
thou faith ?” (a faith different from thy neighbour) “ have it to thy- 
self before God.” In _publick worship we have no right to any 
peculiarities ; since it is not the object of that worship to suggest 
matter of speculation for the consideration of our brethren, but to 
give them the most immediate and the most effectual aid in their 
joint addresses to our common Father. With these sentiments I 
feel no hesitation in pledging myself to all our brethren within the 
town, within the bounds of the Christian world, who may be dis- 
posed to unite permanently, or occasionally, in our worship, that, so 
Jong as it shall please God to continue my imperfect labours in the 
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house we are now building, I will endeavour to order all parts of 
worship in such a manner, as may tend most to unite, and edify, 
and comfort all hearts. If any of our brethren, whose lives adorn 
the Christian profession, but who from any cause have estranged 
themselves from us, are disposed to meet these advances, my heart 
is open, my arms are extended to their utmost length, to welcome 
their visits within the walls of the sanctuary, and at the table of the 
blessed Redeemer. 

‘My sentiments in regard to the proper modes of conducting the 
worship of God’s house, are, I believe, in perfect harmony with 
those of my brethren, with whom I have the happiness of being 
associated in the labours of the pulpit. Of course the pledge I 
give for myself, | am perhaps warranted in giving for them. It is 
an established principle with us, that, when we address our God in 
the name and behalf of our fellow Christions, we have no right to 
ofier any sentiments, or use any expression, in which, as we appre- 
hend, the’, cannot cordially unite. Thence in regard to all those 
subjects, which have unhappily divided the Christian church, we 
feel ourselves bound, so far as we introduce them at all, to confine 
ourselves to the language of Scripture ; to borrow our devoticns 
both in spirit and form from the patriarchs and prophets, from 
Christ and his Apostles ; in all cases giving a devout preference to 


the “ words which the holy spirit teacheth,” and not those, “ which 
man’s wisdom teacheth.” ’ 


Church in Hallowell.—The frame of the first Unitarian Church 
in Hallowell, Maine, was erected June 9. We are informed that 
the Society expect to occupy it in September. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hints on Missions. By James Douglas, Esq. First American 
Edition, considerably improved and enlarged, with Notes, &c. 
by the American Editors. 

The Greek Revolution, an Address delivered in Park Street Church, 
Boston, on Thursday, April 1, and repeated at the request of the 
Greek Committee in the Old South Church, en the Evening of 
April 14, 1824. By Sereno E. Dwight, Pastor of Park Street 
Church. Second Edition. S. 'T. Armstrong. 

Sermons to Children. By Rev. Samuel Nott, 

Theology Explained and Defended in a Series of Sermons. By 
Timothy Dwight, S. T. D. LL. D. late President of Yale Col- 
lege. Third Edition. 

Old Hundred Collection of Sacred Musick, or a Compilation of the 
most approved Psalmody, selected from various Authors, for the 
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use of publick and social Worship. By Individuals of difierent 
religious Societies in Boston. Ezra Lincoln. 

Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise; a Sermon, by F. 
Wayland, jr. Third Edition. 

A Sermon on the Manifestation of God; founded on 1 Timothy, 
ili. 16. By Joseph Richardson, Minister of the first Parish in 
Hingham. 

First. Annual Report of the American Society for promoting the 
Civilization and general Improvement of the Indian Tribes in 
the United States. 

Boston Handel and Haydn Collection of Church Musick. A new 
Edition. Richardson & Lord. 

The Recollections of Jotham Anderson, Minister of the Gospel. 
Boston. David Reed. 

Christian Observer for January. 

A Catechism, by Thomas Baldwin, D. D. being a Compendium 
of Christian Doctrine and Practice. Boston. Lincoln & Ed- 
mands. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, Glasgow. By Thomas 
Chalmers, Minister of St. John’s Church. 12mo. Philadelphia. 

Gospel Advocate. Vol. VI. Nos. 3 and 4. 

Missionary Herald. Vol. XX. Nos. 5 and 6. 

Christian Spectator. Vol. Vi. Nos. 5 and 6. 

A Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared 
Sparks. No. VI. Containing Biographical Notice ; Remarks on 
the Writings of Dr. Cogan; Letters to Wilberforce on the Doc- 
trine of Hereditary Depravity. 

The Friend of Peace. No. XII. Vol. 3. 

Unitarian Miscellany. Nos. 41 and 42 

A Discourse pronounced before His Excellency William Eustis, 
the Honourable Council, and the two Houses, composing the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, May 26, 1824, being the Anniversary 
Election. By Daniel Sharp, Pastor of the third Baptist Church 
in Boston. Second Edition. 

Sermons by the late Rev. David Osgood, D. D. Pastor of thie 
Church in Medford. 1 Vol. 8vo. 

Stories Explanatory of the Church Catechism. By Mrs. Sherwood, 
Author of several popular Works for Children. Burlington, N. J. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament in Greek, from the Text 
of Griesbach, with a Lexicon in English of all the Words con- 
tained in them; designed for the Use of Schools. Boston. Cum- 
mings & Hilliard. 

Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts of Scripture ; addressed to 
Christian Assemblies in Villages near Cambridge. To which 
are added Six Morning Exercises. By Robert Robinson. First 
American Edition. 
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Che Monitor, designed to improve the Taste, the Understanding, 
and the Heart. No. 4, for June. 

Essays to do Good; addressed to all Christians; whether in pub- 
lick or private Capacities. By the late Cotton Mather, D. D. 
F.R.S. Anew Edition, improved by George Burder. From 
the latest London Edition. 12mo. 

\ Selection of Hymns and Psalms, fer social and private Worship. 
Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Boston. 

Baptist Magazine, for May. 

Short Missionary Discourses, or Monthly Concert Lectures. By 
Enoch Pond, A. M. Pastor of the Church in Ward, Mass. 

Regular Hymns, on a great Variety of Evangelical Subjects and Im- 
portant Occasions; with Musical Directions, for all the Varieties 
of appropriate Expression. By Samuel Wiilard, Minister of the 
first Church in Deerfield. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 

A Prenouncing Testament, for the Use of Schools. A New Edi- 
tion, stereotyped. 

Sunday School Gleanings ; containing brief Memoirs and Interest- 
ing Anecdotes of Sunday School Children. By a Sunday School 
Teacher. 

The Light of Truth in the Mind of Man, the only Rule of Faith 
and Practice; with some Observations upon the Formality and 
Idolatry of Religious Sects. Philadelphia. 

A Plea for Ministerial Liberty ; a Discourse delivered by Appoint- 
ment, to the Directors and Students of the Theological Seminary 
of the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, May 17, 1824. By 
Sohn M. Duncan, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Tammany 
Street, Baltimore. Cushing & Jewett. 

Seluation by Christ ; to w hich 3 is added Remarks upon the Nature 
of Salvation by Christ, shewing that it is a Birth of Divine Life 
in Man, known long before the Appearance of our Lord in that 
Body that was born of the Vi irgin Mary, in which he did the 
Father’s Will, and exemplified and displayed the Way and Work 
of Salvation, as a Union of God and Man; a Work of God in 
Man, and of Man by God, in a blessed Harmony and Coopera- 
tion. By that faithful Servant and Minister of Christ, Job Scott. 
Philadelphia. Emmor Kimber. 

Remarks on Ministerial Exchanges. Boston. David Reed. 

The Ministry of the Word committed to Faithful and Able Men ; 
a Sermon preached at Middlebury, Vermont, on the fourth 
Anniversary of the North Western Branch of the American 
Education Society, January 14, 1824. By Absalom Peters, 
A. M. Pastor of the Congregational Church in Bennington. 
Published by the Society. 

Phe Dying Believer committing his Soul to Christ ; a Sermon on 
the death of Mrs. Cynthia Fairchild, who died at East Hartford. 














256 Installations. —Ordinations.— Obituary. 


February 22, 1824, in the the 35th year of her age. By Tho- 
mas Robbins, Minister in East Windsor. Hartford. 

An Inaugural Discourse, delivered on the 1st of January, 1824. 
By John H. Rice, Professor of Christian Theology in the The- 
ological Seminary in Virginia. Richmond. 

Seventh Annual Report of the American Society for Colonizing the 
Free People of Colour of the United States. With an Appendix. 
Washington. Davis & Force. 

For the Trustees of the Publishing Fund. 

Devotional Exercises for the Use of Young Persons; containing 
Reflections, and a Prayer for each Morning and Evening in the 
Week. By Charles Wellbeloved. Second American Edition. 





INSTALLED. 
April 27, Rev. Prince Hawes, over the Evangelical Congregational Church, 
in South Boston.—June 23, Rev. Joseph B. Felt, over a church im Hamilton. 


—p-—— 


ORDAINED. 

April 10, Rev. Rufus W. Bailey, over the church in Pittsfield —April 21, 
Rev. Moses Partridge, over the second church in Plymouth.—April 28, Rev. 
Alexander Phenix, over the second church in Springfield—May 9, Rev. 
Benjamin Woodbury, over the first church in Falmouth—June 16, Rev 
Sumner Lincoln, over the church in Gardner. 


ip 


DIED. 

In Boston, June 11, Samuel Parkman, Esq. aged 72 years ; one of the 
most distinguished and eminent merchants ; who raised himself to great opu- 
lence by his own industrious exertions, without losing any thing of the mode- 
ration and simplicity of his original character and manners, or his strong 
attachment to the retired habits of domestick life. He was peculiarly domes- 
tick in his feelings, devoted to his family and friends, and singularly successful 
in the diflicult duty of family government and discipline. Affectionate and 
yet firm, by a judicious mixture of decision and kindness, he acquired and 
maintained to the last an unusually powerful influence with a numerous and 
most attached family. To them the loss of his counsels and affection is irre- 
parable. He had been a professor of Christianity forty three years, and dea- 
con in the second church twenty three years. To the interests of that church 
he was zealously devoted, and gave frequent proofs of his attachment by per- 
sonal service and aid, which will long be remembered with gratitude. His 
last disease was sudden and painful. When informed that it must be fatal, he 
received the intelligence with perfect composure, and acquiesced without a 
murmur in the appointment of Heaven. Desirable as life continued to be, and 
to few was it more so, he yet surrendered it at once. He spoke with humility of 
his imperfections and unworthiness, and offered a fervent prayer that they 
might be forgiven, and that his sincere attempts to do his duty might be ac- 
cepted ; declaring his trust to be in the mercy of God through Jesus Christ. 
His death was thus consistent with his profession, and brought consolation 
with it to his friends. 


—<>—. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several interesting articles of intelligence are unavoidably omitted 
E. is under consideration. 

















